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MY DEAR BtlTCH£LL, 

Allow me to surprise you with a Dedi- 
cation. It is not quite so disinterested a 
one as you may imagine, for it is a cheap 
way of paying my debts for many an hour 
of enjoyment in health, and refreshment 

r 

in sickness; and besides, I wish to shew 
that alarming body of people, called " some 
persons,'^ that the most unaccommodating 
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politician need not absolutely want friends, 
and warm ones, even among those who 
have minds of their own. You and I dif- 
fer upon more than one point of import- 
ance, public as well as private ; but on the 
subject of poetry, with some little excep- 
tion perhaps as to your old friend Ben 
\:iro^sop/ we ace. generally agreed ; and no 
*tw.o p^rsonVcarffiKEfinore firmly persuaded, 
tba{:tb£Tg-j.$ but one thing happier than 
iiri^d^bivi/Siid nothing better than prin- 
ciple. 

Your's most sincerely, 

LEIGH HUNT. 

SiTBRBT Jail, . 
January 10th> 1814. 
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PREFACE. 



As the following little piece, which was 
first published in a magazine* privately set 
up and not enjoying the usual means of con- 
tinuance, attracted a degree of attention 
which was thought to promise still more for 
it if presented to the public in a different 
manner, the author has been induced to 
give it such revision and enlargement, as 
may strengthen^ perhaps, its claims on their 
good opinion. For this purpose he has 
considerably increased the text, and ad- 

^ The Reflector. 
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ded almost the whole of the present notes. 
The latter, it is true, after all, are rather re-, 
suits of criticism, than criticism itself; and! 
the smallness of the poem perhaps hardly 
warranted even this ; but he was anxious to 
shew that he had at least considered the 
subjects of which he talked, and was par- 
ticularly desirous of doing justice to a 
great living poet, of whom, in the first in« 
stance, led away by the impatience of see- 
ing him pervert his genius, he had sufi^ered 
himself to speak with unqualified and 
therefore unbecoming distaste. 

What praise or censure he may have 
bestowed on any one, has at least the merit 
of being si ncere. He has many warm feel* 
ings upon every subject of public concern, 1 

poetical as well as political; but none, he 
trusts, of afi ill-tempered, still less of a 
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personal nature*, and least of all, if pos-^ 
sible^ towards such persons as might be 
supposed the most to have excited them. 
For some of these persons, who are men of 



^ It is an impleaBaut thing fbr an autbot to baulk* 
tbe bumour of one of bis passages. For the modem 
dramatists^ as a body, it is almost needless in the 
present writer to express bis contempt 3 and some of 
them, even as men, deserve to be bandied with lit-, 
tie ceremony fbr their fopperies or vulgarities. But 
a line has escaped him respecting one of tbem> for 
which he is sorry, both on account of the general- 
character of the individual, and the nature of the 
allusion, which involves a personality not warrant^ 
able by toy circumstances but those of coxcomical 
pretension, or gross origin. It is the first of the 
kind, he believes, that ever came from his pen. Mr. 
Cobb however, though not a good dramatist, is said 
to be a sensible and good-tempered man, and has 
probably thought nothing about the passage, or felt 
more for the writer than for himself in seeing it. 
— Should jthe publication go to press a second time, 
it shall be altered. 
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virtue as well as ability, he has all the 
respect which their own eccentricities will \ 
allow; and for others, who have neither 
ability nor virtue, his pity stands in the 
place of a higher feeling, and he can for- 

give to their common nature as men, what 

• • • 

he must not overlook in their example as 
characters. — ^This however is deviating in- 
to politics. 

Like most of the poetical inventions 
of modem times, the idea of Apollo's hold- 
ing sessions and elections is of Italian ori- 
gin ; but having been treated in it's most 
ordinary light, with the degradation of the 
God into a mere critic or chairman, it has 
hitherto received none of those touches of 
painting, and combinations of the familiar 
and fanciful, of which it appears so provo- 
cative, and which the present trifle is an 
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attempt to supply. The pieces it has al^ 
ready produced in our language, ate the 
Session of the Poets, by Sir John Suckling ; 
another Session, by an anonymous author^ 
in the first volume of State Poems; the 
Trial for the Bays, by Lord Rochester ; and 
the Election of a Poet Laureat, by Shef- 
field, Duke of Buckingham. They are for 
the most part vulgar and poor, with that 
strange affectation of slovenliness, which 
the lower species of satire, in those times, 
appears to have mistaken for a vigorous 
negligence or gallant undress. 

But the author is getting on his critic 
cal ground again, and forgets that he must 
now be regarded as having entered his own 
road of pretension, and be criticised as a 
poet himself. The necessity is rather per- 
plexing to one who has been mdking so 
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free with others, and who scarcely consi-» 
ders himself as having finished his own 
studies in poetry ; but as it is, — ^he has 
subjoined to the Feast of the Poets a few 
little pieces of a graver description, in or- 
der that those, who in return for being 
lightly regarded, are eager to make accu-^ 
sations of levity, may see that he has at 
least a taste for more serious enjoyment. 

« 

Should a state of health, not very ac- 
commodating, continue to allow him in 
his imprisonment the use of his pen, it is 
his intention, by the beginning of next 
year, to bring out a piece of some length, 
with which he is varying less agreeable 
studies, and in which he would attempt 
to reduce to practice his own ideas of what 

ft 

is natural in style, and of the various and 
legitimate harmony of the English heroic. 
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FEAST OF THE POETS, 



J^ OCHER day> as ApoQo sat pitdiiog his daiip 
Through the ekmds of Novembevx by fits and by starts^ 
He began to consider how long it had been« 
Since the baxds of Old £ngland had all been rang in. 
' I think/ said the God^ reoollecting^ (and then 
He feU twiddMng a sunbeam as I may my pen), 
' I think— kt me see-^yes, it is, J declare. 
As long ago now as that Buckingham there:* 
' And yet I can* t see why I've been so remiss. 
Unless it may be — and it certainly is. 
That since Dryden*s fine verses and Milton's si^blime, 
I have &irly been-sick ci their sing-song and rhyme. 
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2 THE FEAST OP » 

Titere vma Collins^ 'tis true, had a good deal to say; 
3ut the rogue had no industiy>-«— iidther had Gray : 
And Thomson, though best in his indolent fits. 
Either slept himself weary, or bloated his Tvits.* 
But ever ^ince ¥ofe spoiled the ears of the town 
With his cuckoo-song verses, half up and half down. 
There has been such a doling and sameness, — by Jove, 
rd as soon have gone down to see Kemble in love.' 
However, of late as they*ve rous*d them anew, 
1*11 e*en go and give them a lesson or two. 
And as nothing*s d(me there now-a-days without eating. 
See what kind of set I can muster, worth treating^ 
So saying, the God bade his horses walk fbr'ard. 
And leaving them, took a long dive to the nor'ard: 
For Gordon's he madei and as Gods who drop in do>' 
Came smack on his legs through the drawing-room window* 

And here I could tell, if it wa8*nt for stopping, . 
How all the town shook as the godhead went pop in. 
How bright looked the poets, and brisk blew the airs. 
And the laurels took flower in the gardens and squares $-^ 
But £mcies like these, though Tve stores to supply me^ 
I'd better keep backfor a poem I've by m^ 
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THE POETS. 3 

And merely observe that the girls look*d ittvine. 

And the old folks ia-doors exclaimed ' Bless us how ine !' 

ApoUoj aniv*d> had no sooner embodied . 
His essence ethereal> than quenching his godhead. 
He changed his appeanmce-«-to-~what shall I say } 
To a gallant young soldier rettuming in May } 
No— 'that*s a resemblance too vapid and low :-— 
Liet*s see-*-4o a finished young traveller ?— No : 
To a graceful young lord just stept out of his carriage? 
Or handsome young poet, the day of his marriage*? 
No, — ^nobody's liVeness will help me, I see. 
To a£fbrd you a notion of what he could be. 
Not though T collected one pattern victorious 

a 

I 

Of all that was good, and accomphsh'd, and glorious. 
From deeds in the daylight, or books on the shelf. 
And call'd up the shape of young Alfi*ed himself.^ 

Imagine however, if shape there must bcj 
A figure sublim*d above mortal degree. 
His limbs the perfection of elegant strength,*-^ 
A fine flowing roimdness inclining to length,— 
A back dropping in, — an expansion of chest, 
(For the God, you'll observe, like his i^tues was drest) 
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4 THE FEAST OF 

/ 

His throat Jike a jnllar for smoodmess and grace, 
Hifl curls in a clii8ter>"--aQd.then such a £ace> 
As mark'd him at once the true ofispring of Jove> 
Thebrowallof mBdom> and lips. aU of love; 
For though he was blooming, and oval of cheek. 
And youth down his shoulders went smoothing and sleek. 
Yet his look with the reach of past ages was wise. 
And the soul of eternity thought through his eyes* 

I would not say more, lest my climax should lose;-^ 
Yet now I have mentioned those lamps of the Muse, 
I can't but observe what a splendour they shed, 
When a thought more than common came into his head: 
Then they lea^*d in their frankness, deliciously bright. 
And shot round about them an arrowy light; 
And if, as he shook back his hair in it's cluster, 
A curl fell athwart them and darkened their lustre,, 
A sprinkle of gold through the duskiness came. 
Like the sun through a tree, when he's setting in flame. 

The Gocl then no sooner had taken a chair. 
And rung |6r the landlord to order the &re. 
Than he heard a strange noise and a knock fraoo vdthout,-^ 
And 8cnq;>ing and bowing, came in racA a rout ! 
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There was AraoU> and.Reynalib^ andDibdin^ aadiCheny, 

All grinniiig as who shfnild say^ 'Shan*! we be menyP 

And mighty dull Cobb> lumVring just Hke a bear up. 

And sweet Billy Dimood^ a patting Ids hair up. 

The God, for aH instant, sat fix'd as a stone. 

Till recov'ring, he said in a gciod*natur*d tone, 

' Oh, the waiters, I see j-«-ah, it*s all very well,*— 

Only one of you'U do just, to answer the bell.' 

But lord! to see all the great dramatists* faces! 

They looked at each other, and made such grimaces ! 

Then turning about, left the rocnn in vexation. 

And Hooki they say, could*nt help muttering ' Damnation ! ' 

*Twas lucky for Colman he was*nt there too. 

For his pranks would have certainly met with their du^. 

And Sheridan's also, that finished old trickery— 

But one was in prison, and both were in liquor.'* 

The God fell a laughing to see his mistake. 
But stopp'd with a sigh for poor Comedy's sake ) 
Then .gave mine host orders, who bow'd to the floor. 
And presented three cards that were brought to the door : 
Apollo just gave them a glance with Ins eye 
* Spencer-^Rogers-^Montgom'ry/— and putting them by. 
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Begg*d the laiidk>Td to give Ins respects to all threes 
And say be*d be happy td see them to tea.^ 

' Your Majesty then/ ssdd the Gftius^ ' don*t know 
That a person nam'd Crabbe has been "vv&ldng bdow? 
He has taken his chsur in the kitchen^ they say.' 
' Indeed !* said Apollo^ ' Oh pray let him stay : 
He'll be much better pleased to be "tfnith *em dotm stairs; 
And will find ye all out with your cookings and cares :*-« 
But mind that you treat him as "well as you're able. 
And let him have part of what goes from the table/ ' 

A soft> smiling voice then arose on the ear. 
As if some one fit)m court was about to appear :— 
' Oh, this is tlie rocmi, my good friend? Ah I see it idj-— 
Hpom, sure enough, for the best-bred of deities !' 
Then came a whisper, — ^and then was a hteh,— 
And then, with a sort of a look of e blush. 
Came in Mr. Hayley, all polish'd confusion. 
And said, * JVili Apollo excuse this intrusion ? 
I might have kept back,— hut I thought 'twould lodt odd>~- 
And friendship, you know, — ^pray how U my dear God^ 
A smile, followed up by a shake of the head. 
Crossed the fine lip of Phoebus, who viewed him, and said^-^ 



' ru give fda kleoBoa, Sk^ qidte yoilr 4»vm aeekiii^« 
And one thak 3W11 rery muidi waxlt^**-<)n pUdii speakings- 
Pray' hsve yeii to teanij— «im1 at Hob time of daey* 
That.your liews on vegaid have been all the wrong tray ! 
One ten^JwuBandth part of the wwds and the time 
That you've vvyrted on pndaeB inatead 9f your liiymej 
Might hare gained you a title to thi$ kind of fbeedomi 
But mlmnes of endings, iugg^d in as you need 
Of hearts and impcarU, where's the soul that can read 
So saying, Ms efe do alarmingly shone, 
31iat ere it could trink, the poor devil vms gone. 

A hem Mras then heard, consequential and snappij^* 
And a sour little gentleman wsdk*d with a rap in. 
He bow'd, fax^M about Imn, aeem*d cold, and sat down. 
And said, ' I'm surprised that you'll visit this town : — 
To be sure, Aere are one or two of us who know you. 
But as for the rest, th^ are all much below yon. 
So stupid, in gen*ral, the natives are grown. 
They really prefiav Sootdi revieWa to their own ; 
So that what wxththdr taste, their reformers, a&d stufiv 
They hive sidfien'd myself and my frienids long enough.' 
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^Y(rat»df^3r0ifirM6a(bVeriflitfaeGodiniyghgk€; ' 

* AadptBSf, mf ttBxkyidtor, who majryoabeV 

* Who be r cried the other ( *i¥bjx^a^y''''-4MBtaos^ 

' Oh--H(iow I retnemb^/ fiaid Fhoebofi 1-^' Ah tnie'*^ 

My thanks fo that BaAie ai« uadoiibtedly duet 

The rod^ that got rid of the CniiCM and Laiiras^-^ 

That ptegne of the biittariies^ — saVdmetfae horronf- 

The Juvenal too s/bops a gap in <»ie*8 shelf^ 

At least in what Dryden has not done himsehfj 

And there's something, which even distaete must iKspect; 

In the sdf-taught example^ that 0(HM|pier*d neglect* 

But not to insist on Ihe recommendations 

(tf modesty > wit, and a small stock of patience^ . 

My visit just now is to poets aknie» 

And not to small critics, however wdi knows.' 

So saying he rang, to leave nothing in douhl, • 

And the sour littla gentleman bless*d himself out^ 

Next came Walter Scott witha fine wdghty fiice^ 
For as soon as his visage was seen in the place. 
The diners and bannaids' aU acrowded to know hm^ 
And thank him with smiles fbr that sweet pretty poem! . 
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However J b^ jciroety hid got tlirough tile, d^ 
When he kok'd adoxatioaj and bow'd ta tiie ioor^ 
For his host WM a God>-~-'Vhat a veiy gieat tliiiig ^ 
And what was still greater hi h^t eiy^, — a Kingl'*. 
ApoUo sinilVl 6h»fwdl7> and. bade hun sit down ^ 
With ' Wea> Mn Scott> you have B)anag*d the tomi ; 
Now pray^ oopy less^-^have a little temerityjt^ 
■ T ry if you can't also manage posterity. 
■ ■ A ll you add now, only lessens your credit ; 
And how oould you tldnk too of taking to edite? 
A great deal's endur'd^ where there's measure and rhyme ^ 
But prose such as your*s is a pure waste of tiaie>-~ 
A sing^ of ballads unstrung by a cough> 
Who feurly talks on^ tiU his hearem walic off. 
Be original^ man; study more^ scribble less; 
Nor mistake ppesent fitvour for lasting succeas; 
And remembeTi if laurels are what you would fiad» 
The crown of all triumph is/ficeedom of mind.' ' 
' And here/ cried ApoUo, ' is one atitte db«r> 
Who shall pirove what I say, or my art is no more^ 
Ah> Campbell, you're welcome :-^ive]I> how have you beei^ 
Since the la^ time I saw you on Sydenham-gieen? 
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I need iK)t4ttk 9iUr tiie plans joaVe m^iew; 
'Twould be odd> I believe^ if i faadnt tliem too : 
But there's one thing^lVe always foi;gotte& to mentioiij--^ 
Your ^^etsificationi— -|Nray give it invention. 
A fancy like yaur% that can play it*s own part, 
And^dip with fine fingers th^ chords of Uie heart. 
Should draw from itself the whole chann of it*s song» 
Nor put up with notes^ that to olhiMrs hek>^g/^^ 

The poet to this was about to xep^« 
When Moorej coming in^ caught the Deity's eye» 
Who gave hUn his hancU andsBid> 'Sb^ me a sight 
That oan give a divinity sounder ddUght* 
Or that earth should more prize from it's core to the poles. 
Than the self-improved mcffaiLs elf elegant spuls. 
Repentant I speak it> — thoi^ when t was wild« 
My friends should remember tiie world was a child«-r* - 
That customs were diff 'rent, and young peon's. ^€$. . 
Had no better exam|des than those in th^ skies. 
But soon as I learnt how to value these daings, 
I never much vsdued your hillii^ 2aad cooii^f 
Xh^ imly make idle the hest of my race; 
And since my poor Daphne tiotiedtreeia my faeej. 



THE POETS. II 

There are very fsw poets, ^nbiaae capd or whose cnkis 
Have obtamed such a laurel by himting the girl&« 
So it gives me, dear Tom^ a deligkt beyond measure, . 
To find how you*ve mended yotir notions of pleasura j 
For never was poet, whose fimciftd hours 
Could bask in a richer abstraction of bowers. 
With sounds and With spirits, of charm to detam 
The wonder-eyed soul in their ma^c domain; 
And never should poet, so gifted ami rare. 
Pollute the bright £d^i Jove gives to his care» 
But love the Mr Virtue, for whom it is given. 
And keep the spot pure for the visits of heaven/ ^ ' 

He spoke with a warmtii, but his accent was bland> 
And the poet bow'd down with a blush to his hand. 
When all on a sudden, there rose on the stairs . . 

A noise as of persons with singidar airs; 
You*d have thought ^twas the Bishops or Judges a toaangr 
Or whole court of Mdermen hawing and humming. 
Or Abbot, at least, with his nshers be&nre. 
But *twas only Bob Southey and two or three more.'^ 
As soon as he saw 1dm, ApoHo seemed pleas*d ;^ ^ 
But as he hadjsettled it not to be teaz'd 
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By all the vain dreamen from bed«*room aodbroofc. 
He turn'd iSrom the rest without even a look ; 
For Coleridge had ye3L*d hun long amce^ I suppose^ 
By has idlings and gabbling^ and muddling in prose; '^ 
And Wordsworth^ one day^ made his very hairs bristlei 
By going and changing his harp fbr a whistle.*' 
These hemes however^ long used to attack^* 
Were not by contempt to be so driven back> 
But foUow'd the God up^ and shifting their place^ 
Stood Ml in his presence^ and looked in his lace j 
When one began spouting the cream of orations 
In praise of bombarding one's friends and rdations 3 ' * 
And t*other some Hnes he had made on a straw. 
Shewing how he had found it> and what it was fSor, 
And how, when 'twas balanc'd, it stood like a spdi!— 
And how, when 'twas balanc'd no longer, it fblli 
A Wild thing qf scorn he describ'd it to be. 
But he said it was patient to heaven'fit decree :-~» 
Then he gaz*d u|)on nothing, and looking forlorn, 
Dropt a naiural teahfbr that toild Ak^ of team ! '* 
ApoUo hflif laughed betwixt anger and mirth. 
And cried, ' Was there ever sudi trifling on earth? 
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It is not 9ndi%h that this iunuense, I fear> 
Ha3 hurt the fine head of my friend Robert here^ 
But the very best promise bred up in the schoolj 
Must shew himself proudest in playing the fboL 
What! think ye a bard*s a mere gossip, who tells 
Of the ev*ry-day feelings of every one else> 
And that poetry lies, not in something select. 
But in gathering the refuse that others reject? 
Must a ballad doled out by a spectacled nurse 
About Two*^oes or Thumb, 1^ your model of vierse } 
And your writings, instead of sound fuicy and style. 
Look more like the morbid abstractions of bile ? 

There is one .of you here, — *twas of him that I spoke,— - 

« 

Who, iitstead of. becoming a byeword and Joke, 

Should have brought back our fine old pre-eminent way. 

And been the first man at my table to day : 

But resolved as I am to maintain the partitions 

Twixt wit and mere wildness^ he knows the conditional 

And if he retains but a spark of my fire, 

^Vill shew it this instant, — and blush,— and retire.* 

He spoke j and poor Wordsworth, his cheeks in a glow, 

(For he felt the God in him) made symptoms to go. 
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When Apolb^ iQ pily* to screen him fronK a^ghik> 
Threw ronnd him a doud that was purple and white; 
The same that of old us*d to wrap his own shoulders^ 
When coming from heaven> he'd spare the beholders .—- * 
The bard> like a second iEneas^ went home in't. 
And lives underneath it> it seems^ at this moment.^® 

Apollo then turning and smoothing his frown^ 
Bade Southey take warnings and let him sit down ; 
But the rest of Bob*s friends, too ambitious to flinch^ 
Stood fixing their faces, and stirred not an inch ; 
While Sam> looking soft and politely dejected. 
Confessed with a sigh, that 'twas what he expected, 
Smce Phoebus had fatally learnt to confide in 
Such prosera as Johnson, and rhymers as Drydea.' 
But wrath seized ApoUo -, — and turning again, 
* Whatever,' he cried, ' were the fetults of such men. 
Ye shall try, wretched mortals, how well ye can bear 
What Dryden has witnessed, unsmote with despair.'^ ' 

He said j and the place all seem'd swelling with light,' 
While his locks and his visage grew awfully bright f* 
And clouds, burning inward, roll*d round on each side. 
To encircle his state, ad he fitood in his pride'/ 
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Till at last the full Deity put on hid raysj 
And burst on the sight in the pomp 6f his Uaze ! 
Then a gHory heam'd round, as of fiery rods. 
With the sound of deep organs and chorister gods;. 
And the faces of hards, glo^ving fi*esh from their skies. 
Came thronging about with intentness of eyes, — 
And the Nine wefe all heard, as the hannonv swelled,-— 
And the spheres, pealing in, the long rapture upheld,-— 
And all things, above, and beneath, and around, 
Seem*d a world of bright vision, set floating in sound. 

That sight and that music might not be sustained 
But by those who a glory like Dryden*s had gain'dj** 
And even the four who had gracionsness found. 
After gazing awhile, bow'd them down to the ground. 
•What then could remain for that feeble-eyed crew? 
Through the door in an instant they rush'd and they flew. 
They rush'd, and they dash'd, and they scrambled, and 

stumbled. 
And down the hall staircase distractedly tumbled. 
And never once thought which was head or was feet,- 
AQd slid through the hall> and fell plump in the streets 
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80 great was iibe.p$goic they struck with tbdur fright^ 
That of afl who had come to be^fe&stad that nighty 
Not one ventured up^ or would stay near the place > 
Even Qrdker declin*d> notwithstanding his &oe$ 
And old Peter Pindar tum'd pale, and suppress'd^ 
With a death-bed sensation, a blasphemous jest.^ ^ 
But Phflsbus no sooner had gain'd his^good c^ds. 
Than he pat off his terrors^and rais'd up his fidiends^ 
Who stood for a moment, entranc'd to behold 
The glories subsidy and the dim-roUing gold. 
And listened to sounds, that withecstaey burning 
Seem*d dying fat upward, like heaven returning. 
Then ' Come,' cried the God in his degant mirth, 
^Jjet us make us a heav*n of our own upon earthy 
And wake with the Mps, that we dip in our bowls, 
Iliat dirinest of music,-^congenial souk.' 
do saying, he kd throi^ the dining-room door. 
And seating the poets, cried ■' Laurels for four I' 
No sooner demanded, than lo! they were ihesre. 
And each of the bards had a wreath in his hair. 
Tom Campbell's with willow and poplar was twin'd. 
And Southey's with mountain-ash pluck'd in the wind> 
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And Sccytt*s withf a beflth from tib niktgttrdmtloFeBj • 
And with Tine-kavttaod J«K^upfBnclrkia»^9ae/lVNa 

Then, Apdi)D put hit «n, thlit tpttkled vAkh henxoBt 
And rich nme the iuaat as. an ^ksore'a dreaios^—- 
Not epicure .ciflc> 0p gvcMsl^iiialta'dy 
But su«h »« piKi might draam a:e he din'df 
For the God bad nosoeiDer determin'd thft.&De» 
Than it tyuafi'd to wiui&iirciv was racy and rave: 

» The fish and (he toh> lor example, i;«eve doae> 
On accoui^tof their finoieM, in flame. Inan the sxm} 
The wines weriit jdl neotar i2f dSfibrettt amfudcy 
To which Muskat^waa nolJiiBg, nor ¥ii%in{s Lac^ 
No> nor Lacluyiaa Chrialii thou^ deaity divine» 

^ Nor Mo9«cfii]eittno» thmigh King of all Wme.^ ' 
Then as lor the imits> you niight gilivteft for age8> 
Before you could laiae me such apples and gagesi 
And aU on the table ihi soomeF were spi«ad> 
Than their eheehaauEtthe Gsdblmh'dabeaiitiM 
'Twas magip^ j|ii4l(irl> and>ddicigusnew ailj;-^ 
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To veWet^lMiag ivery Uie tenitore imtCdi 
The flervioe vHh <^' aiid «daaM&t lmm*d. 
Each ouuUesitaek chaDg*d to a pillar of geldi 
While ahuwUe of htattm took the placeof the mlionid/ 
The decantei^afid ^^aases puredaamond beeaiae. 
And the corkscrew ran sclihily roond into iame^ 
In a word, 90 (oompletdy forestaU'd were Ae wiihe», 
ET*n hanoony stmck &om the noise of the dishes. 

It can't be siqqios*d 1 shoidd think of repeating 
The fancies thai flow'd at this bui^t me^tttig ; 
I haven't the bnans/ and betideB>was.ndt there I ' 
But the wit may be eanly gness'd, by thechai^i 
Suffice it to say, it was keen as coidd be. 
Though iisdftm'd to {urcfttiaass rather at tea. 

I miist mention, howerer, thatduiing"the w&ie. 
The mem*X7 of Sfaakspeare was toasted with nine 5 
When ]Oj as each poet was lifting his cup, 
A strain of inyiaible musie atmdk up :— *- ' 
'Twas a aijstuie of aU 4;he most exquirite soibids 
To be heard upon aartUy or fiihdful groimids. 
When ponys^ when passlfos theii^ ootning declare. 
Or there's somethiQgat work in the moonshiny air; 
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For the Munpet spMi]^ outy Hfiih a Aetce^fkntiaghhiet, 

And ithe hautboys lamentingly mii^led> and passed; 

Till a siBile^diawing sweetness stole in at the close 

With the breathii^ lof fiutes and the saioothingof homg 

And Arkl was heavdy Hinging thinly and softy 

Then with tnoksy tenuity Tittkh'd aloft. 

The neatt name "ivaslifilton^ and six was the diDlilt 

When bm^HBg at once in it*« mightiness out> . ; 

The orgapi came gB)th*nng and ielli)ag its thunder) 

Yet t^raated notiintervab/ calmer of wonder^ 

Nor stops of low sweetHesa, like wi^d* when they fSdl^ 

Nor voices Elys£an, that eanie wiiih a c^' * 

Then feUow'd my Spenser^ witii five to hia ahave> 

And tiie lighi-^neighfaig tnun^l^*d finely on air> ^ 

WiHi ptdudes 6f fiuies av to open a'soene^ 

And pipes with eoy saiaidRa that started hetween. 

Till flddden it stopp'd^-*-«nd you heard a dim strain. 

Like tiitf shell of old IViton ftor over the BBin. 

'Twoiih} bci tedidds to eoost alLih^ name» as they r09^ 
But none wave Joiidtted, yoii'U^eaa'jy Inplpos^ 
WboHsVaaey has oKtwtitd wathoDfe Mr% o£ tbs hafi ' 
Fhim old fiMm Caiiwer to fikd^ 
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I mn^t' lit fbrget though that Bob,- Hke fli poider/ ' ^ 
Would give *^ a great genius,"--<jne Mr. Lkndcnr i* • * 
And Walter looked tip too^ and begg'd to propose 
AT)artdcular friend of ftis,**i-one Mr. apse :*» 
But the God ibok*^ at Sbuthey^ and aiiraggihg liis'sfioiilcLer, 
Cried, ' When, my good frkind, wiB yod try t0<^caw older f 
Then n^d^ittg to Sctttt/ he Mid, ' Ihriay be is portly - 
And rich as yotf pleiu^^hut a little lesa ^mtrtly.' 
So, chan^ng the subject, he e^'d upon Mdore, 
Who sung such a soiig^ that they dhoiked ' Encore !' 
An^ tlie;Gbd'wa»'d6 pleas'd with hfe taste and hi^ tdaie. 
He obeyed the nkt call;' and gaxr^ oike <tf ihi^ own,-*- 
AtwhichytMi1dha^et9»c%lit,-<^(^t«rB8«>^wkdbi^^ 
The^gnestfi had aU tinned into- liatening marble i 
The wreaths on then: temples grew brighter of UooiAl, " 
As the bnatb of th^ Deity cird6d (he Ttxini f 
And ,1die wine ia the gliases went rippling ia roililds> i ' 
As if fbUowfd and fiknoUhy^the isoft-^vringed sdiudt. 
K^ThifB Chatting and singuoig they isattill ek^^. 
When Phoebus shook hands, and departed ibr hesiren ^.' 
' Fon^iDfets,^ he said, ^ who woidd cherish their. poweHBi 
And hop*d t^r^bi^ dintfalesa> ikioit.keep to gcttdihofara^'^^ 
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So off be betook bim tbe way that be caine> 
And shot up the norths like an arrow of flame ; 
For the Bear was bis inn ; and tbe cornet^ they say> 
Was bis tandem in waiting to fetch bim away. 
Tbe others then parted> all highly delighted ^ 
And so shall I be^ when you find me invited. 
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' / think — let me see — yes, it is, I declare, 
^AsUmg ago now as thai Buckingham there. 

Sbeffibld^ Duke of Backinghamshire, one of the 
licentious dabblers in wit^ who were educated in the 
court of Charles the Second. It would have appeared 
a great, pieoe of insolence to this flimsy personage, 
who in a posthumous edition of his works is recom- 
Biencled to the care of ^' Time, Truth, and Posterity/*^ 
to be toldf that at the distance of a hundred years, it 
'W^uU' be n^ceesaiiy to say who he was. His Grace, 
H is .true, by ftvour of knag standing, and of tha 
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carelessness or ignorance of compilers^ still keepi^ 
his place in those sti^anfle me^eys of good and. had, 
called collections of the EngUsh Poets j hut very few 
persons know any thing of. him ; and they who do, 
will hardly ohject to this tone oi contempt with which 
Apollo speaks of a grave coxcomb, who affected to 
care lof^pgi ^ ih^ Yfjffifirsf pf j^it^^ ljiteifit|ure or 
the world* when he was evidently ambitious of both. 
In his election of a Poet Laureat, where Pope, 
Prior* and others, are among the c a ndidates, he thus 
modesUy introduces himself:— 

Wheii Btickiagham cattle, bfe scarce oar'd to be*se«n. 
Till Phoebus desir'd his old friend to walk in ; 
But a laureat peer had dever been knoWih, 
The commoners claimed that place as their own. 

Yet if the kind God had been ne'er so inclined 
To break an old rule, yet he well knew his mind, 
' Who of such preferratent woidd only make sp&tt, ^ 
And laugh'd at all suitocs for places at court. 

I may here, by the way, take sfotki^ (^ a strai^fft 
piece of carelessness, which has es^ttkped Mr. Wailtf 
Scott in his edMcm of D^aen, and which, unite 1m 
had made eighteen vidujad^ of it; aa%ht be o<MistnK4 
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into an ignorance of his author; — at least, it does 
not.^^xfayiMl: to Advantage' hifl lamlMarity ^wlth the 
poets tai^t 6f that age ur the ftucce^iig one^ As 
an additioobd at^timettt to prove, that Ilryd^n llad 
no he&d ii^ Buckikigfaam'ts vulgar Issay Im Siithte^ 
he asks ill B note ^on.ithat passage 

' 1^ tell men tteely of theit {bulekt fottlts, 
To laugh attlieir vain deeds and vainer thone^toi 

'' W?tfiild Oryden bave panioiied siieh a iikyti^K' 
It VTOfidd appear 80> for he used it t*^peert»dly Mm*' 
aetf.. Not to nudtiplyiiiistautsia, 'seetheUdfaift^ 
tte Cohqiiest of Grenadai, Act .2. Sq. i^^^Ai^t 9« 
Sc. l.*-^iand Adt £. Se. Sj-^thiee tanea hi one ptay« 
It was also nsed dfter hia by Fa|ie, Swift, and 
others^ ^vhn aieeted to ba cxmadekitiotts tti^^^i 
aililin£act, there^^va^iMthi^in.ittBataytiBth^m^ 
for it appeals bylohnson's Dictiibnary^ ttet 4u kte 
ais fifty years back> the I hafiiAU vm'uxjt oidy dri^t 
ocrretjikied at pleasure^ but that '^ ia ccHivenatioii 
it v^ geii&city iduppressied/V . It ia cuitou^ thait>iie 
of the authorities, in which this pronunciation is 
exemplified, should be another passage from Dryden. 
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. Mud nanwm, ihmigh berimhis Mdeniji^, 

Either slept himself toemy, or hiodted his wits. 

In thinWng it necessary to exiMn tUs paisaage^ 

• 
I QtAy T^fa to deprecate all idea of disiespect to tke 

memory of Thomaon>--*« mdn <if a most cordiai 

nature as well as of genius. The '' bloated bis ivits** 

alluded to the redundant and tumid character of 

tniudi oif: his principal poem, •]iiiclthe''^>lept himself 

weary" to^ his Ci^tle of Ihdolenoe/.^vl^oh kertaifai]^ 

feSk off towards the conchision^ though it is ekquisfte 

Sir the meet ptot; particularly in the outs^. I woqU 

nther take' my Idea of Thomson as k poet from thjai 

}]tt)e production tfian from all the rest of has wvrki 

put together. -There is mbre of invention in it»^ 

more rof uoasdsted 'fancy, nod isbstnutt ^^dyxddsk^ 

end in ^copying the simplicity' togeither vnth tlie 

quaihtneases of a greAt poet/he beoaxne more nattirsds^ 

and really touched 'his sui^ect with a tndre oripnal 

freshness, than when hehiui his style to himsdi'« 
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» 

fVUh hit cMQkoQ-ifmg wrm^ halfnp tmd hfiff^onn^ &c. 
3%e duu^ against Popex>£» xoopotoiow wutieloyT 
kif^ v« a i ft e»tf o a is pot new? butbu^iUOPefSQisliskTv 
finind the style of too eapy aod ac^puiiodftii^ f 
deffiriptiqa.tapiirtmthiti iMa4»Ji^ukrs ingei^eralj 
it must be ooitfesmU tiaveioipre. tbiun acqwe8pe4 
JA tbeir imit oi ambitioik* .The.kie I^.Di^ninp^ 
vboM nol&Kiof|io0iiQaliniiai€j.ui oommo^with t)M$ 

• 

of GoUiinkh and othffics^ was. ofthe .school of FfSfMQy 
though his. taste, was olbacwise diQ^ntj iras pec? 
fa^s the tot, who l^ cd^BSsvOg it to,iUQxtsep9 
pitch of samenssiu «idxijigu)g.it affectedly in.one*f 
aan^ gave the piddle at hv^ |i suq^iuno^ 
was spioething wipag iaH's .m^ure^ - Qut of ..thosf 
who saw ]t*s. ilfAaieiieies> .part had lihcv ambitioai 
without the taste qv, at^ntkp pequiaite^ for ftt^pilcjqg 
into Or battel: path».a9d becan^ ecoentiie,ia. anfiftih^ 
sflrfraaiei whUe others n^ saw the£dlyp{bQtb^ 
tvere oontent to.ke^ the beaten track^and jet a 
pn^ier example to. p4|hi^* % ^i^ie .|kppeahu Jbf^ 
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ever, the public ear has been excited to expect 
flometiliilg liett^r; mod peitaps^ flieiv ben^ mk a 
taK>re ftj^Qittahle tbm ihtti the praenty fot *a& 
altempt tn bna^ bade the real hi^rauMOca^ oC ihe 
Si^lish henrie/ and to restore t» it half the t|iia 
^rinc^pla ef its muBio,— *^^ariat)r» -' 
' lmm,m^herejo\BhigiAeeTy<)ii^^ 
k»^oiuMK^Boft tthttdpeetntiA. He is^ltiiilbsiK 
iii my ^uigwietA, ai a gfooddhftaooe fiWBi Jkfiem, 
teod at to- immeasurflble one fi^eita^iach UMk as 
Spenser and Milton 5 but if 'the anithor of the Rape 
DiF the Loek> of lOoiBa to Ahelard^^uad dr4he fikgy 
i9nan Uafoitunal^ JUaic^ isjao iNbcit^then a» §t^ 
and ilbeUog no ppapevtlpt ^tekfdgpng^ to pdetif. . f. 
ant only «onsiilerij% }jm^ vtta^ae^ifmi uui iqpen 
tttat point I d(9'not besHale to fiay/. that I legavd 
-hhn]; not 6idy as no mistfl^ of hla^avt, but>aara nmtf 
W i di i fe reat practiser, -aikd one Vrkose reputatien wffi 
grow lesir said ^esB, ftt pr ^p oHii ftn as, the k^eis flf 
poetrf become intfanate with his grtet predaeessonh 
%nd wMrthe prin^ples hfmKak»i beaiAf tn ^neopai. 
'SohnsoHi itis^true/webjedts to^hese Fh^ judgs of 



perafptkiii/' tFwIiiig tii0 acCTm t km apdoit him a» 
9rea«t, and MisfieQtiai;' tbat tho acciuani thodiflelviei 
(f-wmiMf kaTe leo^ pkbsnte in his^ worlbSi i£ lift hU 
trMto velieve afetei^tMli 'by itudicd difcordsj aad 
ifeffeoted to!break bia lio^ and ymej bis poiJUiesL" It 
IS dangerous to hazard conoksl^ns ir)th regard ti^ 
the oirisuons of: others, upon-iofllfttxts. of whioh our 
own senses have but impertfect%i informed us. Jobfl*' 
8CHi> b^r faiftown'coafbs^n, bad nb^av;' and ^thi| 
ffubjeeli Us w^tt' aa graveir ontk; tti%ht be^ ineliiMNl 
to TCient q[iinlons> : ^wbidt ^terftred ^Hth-bis itff* 
iin^, or dfaHnrbed tiie precobemv^d'iMilknis upon 
:ifhkh be had vesied bfabfl^;^ Wkhout ihirellkig 
thsrelbie tipon tfe praisiei wKi(^ he> has ebMWlieit 
b e etnw e d ^ upte -these itery owrieties^ and whidi ^9% 
maj reasonably suspect Mia M: hariag ^ppen n ^ i l ^ e ii 
ujpoa the tflrength dflM vuie «frhiibhbetteats s(^e«i» 
temptuously^* it ought to be reoolkcted, that the 

\ ' a See'iMrticiilarly the Uf& af Diydten, >wh«ie he pi«ls«6 
^Ml excfllknt Versifier for^kaowinf how ** to very his pauses 
hni adjust hie acceete;'' anil oUervefy that as'<< the eneaoe 
hftnamkk nipgdanty/'tao << ks^Nniaiiieiit i^i 
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principM of an art itfe Acitfalkig bat tlie 
a' goatei&l agie«m«at; to trldck tlier finest peroc^ 
tioiis faavd come respeeting it; and thai tile taste^ 
Midi could he eodtent to do trltliokt tari«t]r iii 
tnuBic or paintii^i Ivonkl be thought very tmftur**' 
fiished tor criikmn upon it> either on th^ tfcoire ol 
priiictple or parof^vtlon; 

-' Thetrtttbls, thtttpereeption has had nothing to dd 
mdi' the matter* The public ^ar^ was' lulled into 
a Yvant Of thought oh the subjeet ; the woids inNfte 
.fend barm^ny etaoe tebe tossed abotttwith an titter 
fttgetlialiiedS' of their metaling; and so coirtented 
end uninqiasitive had every body beeoikle en tbii 
head> that ^v^ those' who isat down for th^ e:i^r6sB 
puvpQse of CaHStBg Mr. Fsope'a admiren to a prop^ 
and dmaOer sense of his merits as a po6t» we^ aseVer^ 
Jthfllfiss'equalfy agireed, tliit as a TebMer his pre* 
eminence was ndt to be tcNiched^. It wa^ tbe 

* See the Essay of Joseph Warton on his Genius and 
Wfttinsi. The DMstbr leems to hmte had' At aome jwlions 
of poetic harmony as bis bcolhcr Tlionias, who thought thtt 
Milton, ^ notwithstanding his iingular skill in nii»ie>" had 
^ a veiy hfid ur," and oliHiMe beau Ideal la veniaeatira I 
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limitt iadeed aU over JBuf«q[>e. YolCaire> wfio agreea* 
Uf tar i^ geniuB of tMe French htage discovered 



iMy httt give an amtt$iiis instttoct. In the tiiird bMc of tU 
Faerie Queene^ Canto 1. St 14., is the foilowinif passage :-<*^ 

At leps^b they came into a forest wyde^ 

Whose hideous horror and sad tremhling sound 

Full gp^esly seem'd : — therein they lon^ did ryde. 

Yet tract of living creature none tbey Ibimd, 

Save bearesy lyons, and buls, which romed them around. • 

This last verse, says Warton, '* would be improved in W^ 
harmony by I'eadlng, 

. Save lyons, hearesy and bulsy Ac 

as would the following also. Book 5. Canto 2. St 30«- 

Yet was admired milch Of/ootes, women, and boys, 
if we were, to read « 

Yet was admired much of women, fooles,. and b<^. . 

But these correcHens are made by the critic, upon a suppo- 
sition that his author must have infallibly written what was 
hegi,** The reader v^ill recoIJcict, that these lines are in tlie 
course of a very long poem $ yet so little had Warton's ear 
profited by his acquaintance with the Greek and Italian 
writers as well as those of his own countiy, that he hadob*' 
tained no perception of what is musical beyond that of mere 
amoothoess. Upoki this note Mr. Upton very justly observes, 
-tiitttt ** aanotmng is so tiresomess verse in the sariie unvaried 
llieasitie and eadenoe, so the best poets, as Homer and VirgH 
among the ancients, Spenser ahdrMiltOn nmong the modems^ 
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Terse in general, to pronounce that Pope ifvas the 
mo^t h>nntH)ipqgof Dur poeta ;-^the Itriiana repeatad 
the 0tory> most likely from that want of infiHrma- 
tion, with whioh' crities are too apt ta be satisfied, 
when they speak of the literature of oth^r na- 
tions 5 — and every where, in the writings of the last 
hundred years, we meet with nothing but the music 
Imd hdrmony of Pope,— -in Tersifiera, in critiab it 
philosopherB, in Mstoriaiis, in small men and great, 
in the Sfallets^ the Hayleys, the Masoos, the John- 
sons, the Wartons, Adam Smiths, and the Humef . 
The latter description of writers, and indeed most 



ofien vary, nol only in the pauM of the wcse» hntlil|ewi|e ia 
the i^ccent of the word, {leD9e pur po^t doe» npt wf it^ 



Save lyons, bearei, and bnld, 
hilt- Save bearesy lyons^ and buls. 
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Tbe reader may ^lieer^e leveral of like dort, where dilfc 
/accent is v^rwi and eadenee ebanged, lest the eaf sbbAM 
^.tifodl wm» 4WUB unvaried sanieBets of mewure, like a ring: 
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of tiKwe iAxt> do tmlt paxtieiilarlyciiHitate a tasle finr 
poeiiy^ a» well as persons of everjr kind who are en* 
gagod in the busier pursuits of society, will inos( 
likely, for a long time io oome, adliere to their knre 
of Pope's yersificaticm, from the very prineiple which 
It wa4ts,-^that of contrast i — they take up a poet fcir 
fiela&a^acni after their toils, are naturally guided to 
0qpe t>y<the tone ^ society which is mingled wKh 
his more poetical dbu'acter, Mid finding their ear at 
it's ease hi common wltti the rest of their &ieukieis> 
axe content with the indolence it enjoys, and care 
not to enqmarewhyit is satisfied. Besides, itfisto 
be remenibered, that the rhetoi^ians as weU b$ 
tBuaooem of the laft eentury have in general formed 
their taste upon that of the French. 
• If the attcaortion, however, of more poetical readers 
is once roused to this point, they will find our author 
not merely deficient on the score of harmony, hut to a 
degree apparently so obvious and at the same time so 
surprising, that they will be inclined to wonder how 
ihey could haYc endured so utter a want of variety, 
and will nol^be willtngr i&fature, to listen to a poet 

D 



f>f any preteixskms, tHio shall ooii^e beibre tfaesn iMth'^ 
out a new slop or two to his fyre.-^To come to 
^wrtidilars. — Let the read^ take any dozen or 
tw^dty lines from Pope at a hazard, or if he pleases; 
trotcx his best and most ^borate passages, and he 
ynll find that they have scarcely any other pauses 
ithan at the fourth or fifth syllable> and both with 
little variation of accent. Upon these the poet is 
eternally dropping his voice, line after line, sometimtti 
upon only one of them fbr eight or ten lines toge-^ 
ther; so that when Voltaire praised him for bring-* 
ing down the harsh wranglings of the English trum^* 
pet to the soft tones of the flute*, he should hsLve 
^ded, that he made a point of stopping, every instant 



jv * DicHoatiaire Philosopbique, Art, Pope.^The reader will 
allow me to deprecate any application of these remarks on 
▼ersification to the Feast of the Poets. The unambitious 
ballad-measure in which it is written, has not only had a par-^ 
ticular time and tune annexed to it from time immemorial, 
ibo as to he led off like a kind of dance, hut as the couplets are" 
^^Uy made up of four lines thrown into two, may be allowed 
to appeal to it's own laws. This however is a trifle not 
Worth the settling. The chief merit which is expected ia* 
teeseat .of this desci^iptioa is idiomatioal eaginMi, , . 
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upon one or t^o particular noles. Ste> fat instance^ 
the first twehty lines of Windsor Forest^ the two 
first paragnqphfl of Ekiisa to AbelMNl> and that 
^rgeous misrepresentation of the exquisite moon- 
light pictiue in Homer* The last may weU be 
quoted :— 

As wIm^h the iiMkfai-Hreftitgent laXtkp 6f t\^1it. 
O'er Heav'ns clear asitre— spreads her. sacred lights 
When not a breath—disturbs the deep serene. 
And not a cloud— o'ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Arffund her throne— -the vhrid planets roll> 
And stars unnumber'd — gild the giow)n|^ pole^ 
O'er the dark trees — a yellower verdure shed. 
And tip with silTei^-^v'iy mountain's head ;— » 
Then shiQe the vales — the rocks in prospect rise^ 
A flood of glory— bursts from all the skies : 
The conscious swains— reccing in the siyht^ 
,£ye the blue vault — and bless the useful light. 

Yet tlus is variety to the celebrated picture of Ben 
linda in the Rape of the Lock •— * 

Not with more glories— in th' ethereal plain 

The sun first rises— o'er the purpled main. 

Than issuing forth — ^the rival of his heams« 

Launch'd on the bosom--of the silver Thames. 

Fair nymphs and well-dress'd youths-*-around her shone^ 

But ev'ry eya-^was fix'd oil her alone^;. 
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Oil her white ttfeasl*-* qpackliag^ cvew dk; mom 
Whieh Jews might kiss— and infidels adore. 
Her lively looks — a sprightly mind disclose, 
Quiek as lier eyttt' ' u nA a* tmfi&'d as lliMt 
Favours to none-^to all she smiles extends ; 

■ 

Oft she rejects — but never once offends, 
firiffht as Ihe •an--lier eyes the gazeri sttike^ 
And like the sun— they shine on all alike. 
Yet graceful ease— and sweetness void of pride. 
Might hide her lKult»-*if beflefrhad fauUs to hide: 
If to her shared-tome female errours fall. 
Look on her face— «ad you'll forget them alU 

This is a very brilliant descripticHi of a drawii:^^ 
room heroine 3 but ivhat are the merits of it*s versift- 
cation, which are not possessed by even Sternhold 
and Hopkins } Out of eighteen lines, we have no 
less than tJurteen in succeeaum which pause at the 
fourth syllable, — ^to say nothing of the four ies and 
the six OS which fiall together in the rhymes -, and 
the accent in all is so unskilfully managed, or rather 
so evidently and totally forgotten, that the ear had 
an additional monotony humming about itj— -> 
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Qa\ck as her eyes, 
Pkvofti'r^ to nbUe, 
^ft kfie rejects, 
A%fat as the mm. 
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' it4oe8iw>tlbU)pwt)i^ttheciitiQwJboob^ 
Ipupidof sing-song^ should be an advocate for otber 
^xtijemfa and ftr tbe ^ept^ ^nunetaM of wbicb' 
jcihiiam speaks. Lc^ the Tmieties» l£ke aU the 
otber beauties of a poet/ be perfisdjy: unalfected': 
but passm aod fmcy natu^allj s^ieak a Tarioai^ 
laiigiiQ£pe> it is moaotony aad 'ludfermity ^Jane that 
are Qut of Qatuire. Whf^ ?f^> in ope pf bi9 happy 
couplets^ ridiculed the old fashion of ghrtft|iing> he 
forgot that on principles common to all the arts^ he 
was passing a satire on himsdf alid his verslfieaHon ; 
fyc who can demy, that in the \tn^ ef his Muse > 

• Orove nods at prov«— ^ach all^ has if s brother, 

• And half the platfonKH- Just r^ecto the other I - • 

: A3 the prpient notes are written for the poem' to 
whi^ they.bdoBg> not th^ poem for the nojtes, it 
IB .higb time to finish the one before me -, other* 
wise I was mneh texppted to conclude it with 
some cQiunter exmnptes of teal poetic harmony 
firoin file verses of JDryden, Spenser^ and Milton i 
not that the style of any great writer is to he 
imttated at a yenture> or to. be studied with any 
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direct view to imitatiicm at all^ bat because (n iSbc 
heti efltoions of thoce imters are to be found the' 
iMippiest speeiineiu of English versification^ and 
sudi as with due r^;ard to every man'sovm mode of 
thinking and speaking, might lead the poets of the 
present age to that proper mixture of sweetness and 
strength^— <if modem fii^sh and ancioit variety^— ^ 
from which Pope and his rhyming ffabciHties have so 
long withheld i]i# 

'^Not though I c0lkcted one paitem vki&rUnts 
OfMthcU was good, and accomplished, and gloriousy- 
From deeds ki the daylight, and books on the shetf. 
And calVd up the shape of young Alfred himself 
• A note upon Alfred might be indulged me> on ihe 
strength of bis having been reckoned the '^ PHncif 
of the Sasum Poets $*' but the name of that truly great 
man is not to be mentioned without enthusiasni 
by any constitutional £nglishman><^^that is to say^ 
by anyEnglishman, ^otruckiiligto no sortof lioen-^ 
tibu6nes8> either of prince or people^ would see the 
^umliest fireedom^ of a republic^ adorned by the graces 
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laid quickened by the uiuty of a monaffchy.^*— But 
to -whom indeed^ that has^ aa adiairatjon for any 
great or good quality, is not the memory of Al&qi 
a dear one ?^--«a man> i)eloved in his home, feared 
by his en^nies, venerated by iua £riends» — accom? 
plished in s^ day. of baibarism, — raatic^ating 4b6 
wisdom of ages^-^Hself-taug^t , and what in m(KC«u 
«eif-GOFrected,— « Ptince too, .who sid)dued.the love 
of {Measure,— « Monarch, who with power to enslavei 
delighted to make free,-— a Conqaenir, who could 
stop short of the love of conquest, and sheath hift 
sword the moment it had done enough, — ^a Sage, in 
short, whoduring thegreatestpartof areign, in which 
ke had practjB^ every art of peace as well as war, 
of leitfure as well aa acUvity, *^in which he had 
Anight upwards of fifty pitched battles, had^cleared 
his countiyfirom it's invaders, and h|ul esta b Usbed th^ 
Ibundation of those liberties, upim which we are at 
this moment enjc^kig our every-'day comforts, had 
to struggle with a melancholy and agonizing disor- 
der, which neither soured his temper nor interrupted 
his ind^i^try. If this is ^character to make emula; 
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turn d&Bpak, it ia a character also to make despair 
^tielf patients and Iq coavert it into m iavindble 
ipirlt* 

It 18 not generally kiuMmto theadnvrerB of Alfrecd 
that there is a Mfe of him extant, written in Latin 
hy one of his most finniliar and intelligent friends^ 
AfiBer of Saint .DaTid*9> whom he had invited to court 
kom a monaatery. There is a good edition of it« 
and I hdieye^ not a scarce one> by Francis ^ts^^ 
idK> was Fellow of Trinity Ckdlege, Oif»rd> and A»t 
flistant librarian of the Bodleian*. Thelifi^ is th^ 
more interestiBg> not only as it furnishes an authentio 
document fur some of the most curious fiarticulai^ 
whichtmr knownhistoriansfaaTemadepopulartf ftad&t 
more which have been related by others, but inasnmeh 
as the author exhibits evident marl&a of his betnig a 
plain-spoken, In^partialman, and with all his venera* 
tion^Dr AIGred, does not scruple to qpeakof the &ults 
Of his youth, and even to attribute his misfixrtunes ta 

• » 

* The one I have is an octsvo, printed at Oxford In 1722,. 
bnt the first edition appears to have been in quarto. Aftser 
tfto edited alsa by CamdeB and by Arehbi^op-Parker. 
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inich canaes as were likely to strike a chutehman in 
tiiat age. The substance of Asser ia coatained 
in the fourth and Mh bodes of Mr. Turner's Histcny 
of tke Aiiglo*6a3uns> where the readar wQl find a 
more eopkms and imfeerestiKg acoovmi of Alfred^ 
though written in a singular {rt^le> than in any othev 
English performance. 

It is styi however a disgrace to English biogra* 
phy:» that there is no life of our unrivalled coun* 
tryxnan^ important enough from the size and *ihe 
composition to do him justice* The notices of Mil? 
taiw ibunei andBurice, wholSie all other wne men, 
of all opinions and countries^ have united to speak 
of him with mie vokse, are mere notices^ however 
eacellent of their kind. Little pei^iqfis could b^ 
added to the fhcts of his story} but they are of a 
aatore to be rendered douiUy interesting by proper 
management; no subjeotj it js evident^ could foe more^ 
ju0tly provocative of elegant reflection and illns* 
tratkm; and a compact, lively volume, written 
hy one who was learned enough to enter into the, 
languafle of W beio^ 9i tif^te «»oi9gh to relish Wi 
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ticcompliahmeiito^ and of kDiyvrledgeand spfarit €iioi]glt 
to apprehend the real greatness of his character^ 
n^uld be A treasure to be laid i^ in the heart of 
tvery Englishman, and tend to perpetuate Ibosa 
solid parts of our character^ whicfti are the oidy real 
jpreservatives <if our ^ory . i 

* *Twas htcJcyfor Colman he warn* t there tea, 

For his pranks wonld hdve certamfymet vnih their due^^ 

4 

And Sheridan's also, that finished old Meker ,-^ 
But one was in prison, and hoik were in liquor. » 

It - cannot be supposed^ especially In my preseiM; 
situation^ that I should .object to a man on the mere 
ground of his being circumscribed in his moi^ments'i^ 
but it is pretty well known> I believe^ that It is 
not plain-deafing which sent Mr. Colman to prison^ 
nor any very great care for his honour which keeps hlm^ 
there. These are matters^ however^ up(m which I am 
loth to touch> and therefore dismiss them.-*-The 
pertinacious ribaldry i4 Mr. Colman> and his «Cee* 
tation of regarding it*s reprovers as hypocrites^-r^ 
tilings whitii look moi^ like th^robust^igaowic^ o( 
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« Vulgar yvNingiuke, than tlie prcx^ednogs of e¥eii an* 
old maa of tlie \ror\d who is approaching his- 
gvaTe^-^'haive met with thdr just reprohatiatt from- 
every reader o£ common aeose. The truth is> that Mr. 
Colmaa the Younger, as he calls himself has been 
prodigiously overrated in his tiine> partly perhapr 
ftom his real superiority to the iDibdins and Bey «; 
noldses aaa wrkerof huge &Toes^ «id partly ftom 
the af^pJauses of a set oi mt^ested actors -apd^ 
gratuitOHS playwrights^ whovi he has helped to spoil' 
invetum; so that it really 3eems to be ihalf vani^ 
aa well aS'SottishneoSy that persuades, lum he has a 
jtaght to talk as hepleaaes^ andtomakeusiaoqiuainted 
witl^ thiax)bBceae dotage of his over his cups. 

On Mr. Sheridan I spare n^self acHltional «oom^ 
ment, especially after the climax with which he 
finished his xnoral^ when explanations w^e l^oiii^ 
to laid fro raBpe^ting the Regent'^ cahiiiet* ApoUo'jl 
rebuke df him^ had he made his, appearance> Wqiuld 
have been on the old score of his neg]eot<^thediiama« 
As a comic writer, he has certainly, «£aar a long time 
f9at, beea our only oontieuoa wilh a better cace«- 



tbere waH aa idtnil ttcklioessAfaout Mr. CiiBiliflrliyid# 
-^-a hank^rijBg after petly eCeets and flmoptk-qpeak- 
ing sywpathieaj-ri-aa iimptitnde* in shorts to &U in 
with the real fanna and apirits of Ufe> which made 
mm look rather Uka a aidUy .foreigner who had got 
stmxog u£^ than one of the native stodi:. The heat 
pant about him was his degant scholardiip* Bui 
m«y 1 99J, that Mr. Sheridan^ upon the whole^. 
appears to me to-haif^ heen overrated aa ^ pbser^ 
t^x. and that the beat part of him is h|s elegaaoe 
also ^ at^ infermed eteganee no doubts r and one. 
Ibat is fiiUfOf a saeial and sprightly faimoiir>—- but 
still a business of words rather than thoughti^— ^ 
degree informing us little in its tain, and quite 
on the tasteliil side instead of the inventive. : 

^jfyoUo juU gaoe them a glance wUh his eye, 

f 4Spencer--£agert-->Mofi^<Mit€7y>'--^and fmttinigithem^ b^, 

heg^d the landlord to gtpe hii vetpeds to all three. 

And say he'd be happif to tee them to tea. 

.. Hiesewrit^s^thoughelassedtogetherj and equally 

deined . admktanoe to AfoOo'f^ dipier<*table> either 
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fifom ffle^ffity to Uis greater hcnoarB cAr InaMSty tty 
ttlstain the vtteagQk of Ids wiiie^ nre, it mtut be ohkh 
tissaed^ tf very lineqtial merits. Mr. Mohtgomierf U 
j^rhaps the most poetical of the three, Mr. lU>geri 
^thebeidt iiifermed> and Mr. Sp^ie^ the soonest pleased 
ifith lui&teif. The first seems to wiite 'wi&i hb 
'feefings about him, the second with his hooks, the 
third with his recollections of yesterday and h» 
cards of invitation. Th6 most Tisilile <iefect of Mr« 
Montgomery, who appears to he to amiable man, di 
a- sickfiness of feincy, which throws an air of fbeble- 
ness and lassitude on all that he says ;-^the Ikuh df 
lifr. Rogers is direct imitation of not the best modlels> 
tmtten in a style at once vague and eMbomte. 
His Pleasures of M^mdry,^— a ' poem, at best, ik 
imitation of Goldsmith, — is written in the worst 
and most monotonous taste of modem yersification, 
— to say nothing of the never-failing iouts and eoff" 
ir<mb, thoughts and fraughts, tablets, tracings, 
.impartiTigs, and all the endless common-places 61 
magazine rhyming. Mr.Rx)gers, of late years, seems 
to kame beconie ^Kware of the defect! 6f his vtrsifi- 
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;'Gatkm> and attempted tbe other day to give his 
^ttrp a higher and more various strain in the finig- 
jnent upon Ck>lumbus \ — but the strings i^pear to 
have been in danger of snapping. It was hidicrous 
enough h6weveT> and afibrds a singular instance of 
^e habitual ignorance of versification in genoai, 
to find the Quairterly Review objecting to a line in 
4khis fragment^ for running a syllaUe out of it's 
measure and attempting to snatch one of the finest 
graces of our older poetry. 

. The best thing in Mr. Rogers's productions ap- 
•peara to me to be his Epistle to a Friend^ describing 
fk house and it's ornaments. It has a good deal €& 
el^;ant luxury about it> and seems to have been the 
^t written because the most felt. Here he was 
describing from his own taste and experience^ and 
jpot affecting a something which he had found in thie 
writes before him." 

^ Bii^ mmdi^ that you ireai him as v?dl as f/oWre abU, 
Jtf^d let him ham part of what goes from the table, 
Mr. Crabbe is unquestionably a nc^ of geniui^ 



I 
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^po^iesBiAg fmrigiffiation, bbsenration^ originality r be 
'lias even {lOwerA of the pathetic and the terrible, 
4mt with all these fine elements bf poetiy^ la singo- 
iariy defiidient in taite> his familiarity continually 
bordering on the vulgar^ and his seriousness on the 
morbid and the shocking. His Tersification, where 
the fbrce Of his thoughts does not compel you tb 
forget it> is a strange kind of bustle between the 
lameness of Cowper and the slip-shod vigour of 
Churchill^ though I am afiraid it has more of the 
-former than the Mtei'. When he would strike 
out a line particularly grand or melodious, he has 
evidently no other notion of one than what Pope or 
^Darwin has given him. Yet even in his versification, 
Jiehas contrived, by the colloquial turn of his language 
•and his primitive mention of persons by theur 
^christian as well as surname, to have an air of his 
'^own 'y and Indeed there is noTa greater mannerist 
in the whole, circle of poetry, either in a good or bad 
^eense. His main talent^ both in character and de?* 
IKsiption, lies in strong and homely pieces of detail, 
•frhich he brings before you as deariy and to the life 
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aft in a camera ob8dura> and in wluch he haa been 
impraperly compared to the Dutch painters^ for in 
addition to their .finiah and identification, he filfc 
the very commonest of his scenes \vith sentiment 
and an interest. 

* One ten lHunaomdOi part of ihe.words and the Hme^ 
That yo»*ve woaited ch praUef instead of your rhyme, 
M^t haoe galm'd you a title to thie Jdnd of fretr 

dow,— 
But tobimes of endings, lugg'd in as you need '«m> 
Of hearts and imparts,— ^/i«reX the mul that can 

read 'em? 

There is scxmething not inelegant or un&aeifiil 
in the conduct of Mr. Hayl^'s Triumphs of Tessapext 
imd the moral is of that usefoi ^and desirable desmp^ 
ition, which from its domestic familiarity is too apt 
to be overlooked, or to be thought incapable «€ 
ienibellishment : — ^but in this as well as in all his 
tiiher writings^ there is so much talking by rote, m 
many gratuitous metaphors, so many epithets to fiH 
tip and rhymes to fit in^ and such a mawkish languor 
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of versification^ with evety now and thea a ridiculoYtf 
hurrying for a line or so^ that nothing caxK he more 
palling or tiresome. The worst part of Mr. Hayley 
is that smooth'toogued and overwrought compli* 
mentary style^ in addressing and speaking of othersi 
which> whether in conversation orwriting> has always 
the ill-fortune, to say the least of it« of being sus*^ 
pected as to sincerity. Kis best part, as has heetK 
justly observed, is his Annotation. The notes Uy 
^s poems are amusing and full of a graeefiil scholar- 
ship ; and two things must be remembered to his, 
honour,-^first, that although he had not genius 
Enough to revive the taste in his poetry, he has been 
the quickest of our late writers to point out the great 
superiority of the Italian school over the French ; 
and second, that he has been among the first, and the 
most ardent of them all, in hailing the dawn of our 
native painting. Indeed, with the singular exception 
of MUton, who had visited Italy, and who was such 
a painter himself, it is to be remembered to the 
honour of aU am: poets^ great and smalls that they 



ti 
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have sheWQ a just anxiety for the appearance of the 
sister art^ 

Atid felt a brother'g longing to embrace 
'At the least glimpse of her resplendent face. 

* It would appear^ from some specimens in hk 
notes^ that Mr. Hayley would have cut a more 
advantageous figure as a translator than as an original 
poet. I do not say he would have been equal to 
great works 5 for a translator, to keep any thih^ 
like a pace with his original, should have at least a 
portion of his original spirit -, but as -Mr. Hayley is 
not destitute of the pOet, the thoughts of another 
might have invigorated him -, and he Would at any 
rate have been superior to those mere rhymers, — 
such men as Hoole, for instance^ — ^who without 
the smallest pretensions to poetry in their own persons, 
think themselves qualified to translate epics. In 
the notes to his Essays on Epic Pbetry, there is a 
pleasing analysis, with occasional versions of twenty 

* 

or thirty lines, of the Araucana of Alonzo d'Ercilla, 
and in the same place is a translation of the three 
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first Cantos of Daiite> which if £air beneath the 
majestic simplicity of the original^ is at leasts for 
spirit as well as closeness^ mueh above the mouthing 
nonentities which have been palmed upon lis of late 
years for that wonderful poet. But Dante^ to say 
nothing of his demands upon a variety of powers^ in 
consequence of those varieties pf his own, in which 
after shaking us with his terrors, or shocking us 
with his resentments and his diabolisms, he will en- 
chant us with his grace, melt us with his tenderness^ 
or refresh us Avith some exqiusite picture of nature> 
is like all the other poets of the first class, scarcely 
translatable but by a kindred genius. The natural 
language they speak sets at nought the cant habit of 
books. You might as well endeavour, by the help 
of a fen, to gather round you the morning freshness 
of nature, as think of apprehending one of the 
great spirits of poetry, by means of these toyers 
in versification. Even the real poets among us 
have not done justice to those whom they trans- 
lated^ with the exx^eption of some smaller pieces of 
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lytic : Dryden tirants the gracefulneds and the select* 
ness of Virgil> Chiipman all the muBic of Hoiiier> 
and Pope aU the ndiiiure :<— ^hat then are we to 
expect from such a writer as Francis^ or flx>m that 
prince of inYohintary crambo^ Ho<^ } No wonder 
that men c$ good sense and- taste^ who happen not 
to be scholars^ have found Horace a dull fellow 
and Ariosto a dotard. 

The befet tnutMslation, upon the whole, that has 
been produced in our language, both for closeness ta 
the sens^ and sympathy with the spirit of its original^ 
appears to me to be Fairfax's Tasso. I do not say 
that it is a perfect one, or that it is not sometimes 
straiteh^ for want of room> and sometimes douded 
with the obscurities of it*8 age -, but Fairfioc seems to 
go along with his author, and to be more of a piece 
with him, than any translator perhaps that has yet 
appeared. The yersificatiOn is singularly free fbr its 
closeness, and has always been accounted one of 
the earliest harmonizers of our poetry - Dryden calls 
him on this account the fhtfa«r of Walkx, wfax> 
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indeed was not slow to confess the relationship) 
and Fair£ix> in renewing his dainis upon our atten- 
tion, may boast that he has faneen prabed by Collins^ 
and imitated by Milton. 

The flowing versifkataon of Fairfax has even drawn 
some writers into a love of him, who in other 
respects were not very seducible by the higher species 
of poetry. Among these is Hume, who compared 

a thing ealled Wiikie*s Epigoniad to Virgil, and 

« 
who was much inclined, in compliment to the 

rest of his French taste in literature, to call Shaks- 
peare a barbarian * Hume howew fa wrong when 
he says that '^ each line" in Tasso '^ is faithfiiUy 
rendered by a correspondent line in the translation.*' 
The feithfiilness, it is true, is for the most part as 
surprising as he represents it, and the number of 
lines is the same in both poems 5 but Fairfax has 
occasionally substituted a line of his own for the sense 
of the ori^nal, sometimes, as may be supposed, 
'With no good to his author, yet sometimes even 
* See the Appendix to the reiipi of James the First. 
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with improvement^ and the line has always some- 
thing poetical in it> though it's taste may not he the 
true one. In the third book for instance^ stanza 
21st, where Tancred unknowingly encounters Clo- 
XVfid^,' and knocks off her helmet> Fairfax says 

About her shoulders' shone her golden locks. 
Like sunny beams on alabaster rocks. 

This is a splendid image > but Tasso merely, says^ 
with a more natural and momentary touch, that 
her golden locks were shaken out in the wii^d^ an,4 
a yoimg female £^ppeared before him : — 

£ le chiome dorate al vento sparse, 
Giovane donna in mezzo '1 campo apparse. 

The conclusion of the succeeding stanza has also a 
turn with it unlike the original, and not in so 
allowable a taste, though it*s faultiness is Italian. 
But in other instances Fairfax can contend with, 
his author, even at his best -, as in that close of the 
X4th stanza, canto 1st, describing the descent of the 
angel Gabriel, who is represented by Tasso as first 
dropping his flight upon Leb^on;, and balancing 
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himself^ as he lights, on equalized "wings — su 1* 
adeguate penne — 

Pria sul Libano monte ei si ritenfie, 
£ si UbnS ^u 1' adeguate penne. 

This elegant imitation of Virgil, Fairfax improved 
into a thought as new as it was ^)eautiful,— 

On Lebanon at first his foot be set. 
And shook hu wingt with rory may-'dewa wet. 

Milton, passing over the original in this passage, 
copies the translator, and that nothing may be lost, 
adds attitude to the motion from Virgil, and turns 
the due into fragrance from Sannazariu^ : 

Like Mida*s son be stood. 
And shook hb plumes, that heav'nly fragrance fiU'd 
The circuit wide. Book 5. 

But I am getting unawares into a luxurious gossip- 
ing, quite out of my subject. The chief purpose 
for which I mentioned Fairfax was to suggest a 
republication of him in preference to the common- 
place dulness of Hoole, who would assuredly have 
never been tolerated, had not the last age of poetry, 
in which he lived, been given up to the lees of the 
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French taste. The lave of Italian literature which 
began to revive among a few scholars of that age, ia 
beginning to have it's efiect upm this ; and if it con- 
tinue, will do a great deal of good both to our fancy 
and versificationj — ^I meai^ will put them both in a 
right way of exercising their fiumlties and hdp them 
to think and speak for themselves , for there is no 
danger <^at we shall £sdl into these errors of the 
Itali^m school, whkh however they loiay have been 
esuiggerated l^ superficial observers, certainly do 
exist, and which are the natiUBl oveigrowth of 
fancy at certain periods of it*s fkmrishiiaig. Our 
long habits of criticism will save us fVom those. 

It is to be observed, after all, in speaking of 
schools of poetry, that they are only to be reqpm* 
mended comparatively. We are much more likely 
to get at a real poetical taste through the Italian thaa 
through the French school, — through i^pens^,MiltoQ^ 
and Ariosto, than Pope, Boileau, and theur followers i 
the former will teach us to vary our music and to 
address ourselves more directly to nature ; but nature 
herself is, of course^ .the great and perfecting mis^ 
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tresis without whom we become either eocentrk 
pretenden, or daof^n alter inferior beauty, or 
repeaters, at beat, of her. language at second hand. 
We must study where Shekspeare studied,— In the 
fields, in the heaTens,— -un the heart and fortunes of 
man $*— and he, and the other great poets, should bei 
our reading out of school-hours. 

^ So sa^ing^ he rtmg, to leave nioihir^ in douhi, 
And the sour HUhe gentleman hless*'d himself out. 
Mr. Qiflbrd is a man of strong natural sense, witJi 
suck acquired talents, as are apt to impress us with 
double respect, when their history is coanected with 
earlydifficulties and an humble origin. Themamieriu 
which he has refarted those dfficuhies, in the inter<% 
esting little memoir prefixed to his Juvenal, is cak 
culated to give his readers a regard for him as wd| 
as respect 5 and upon the whole, there is no living 
author perh a ps, who might have enjoyed a more 
unmittgled reputation, of the middle species, than 
Mr. Gifibrd. But a vik, peevish tempo:, the moi« 
infijtcwablff in its indulgence^ because he a^ears to 
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have had early warning of it*s effects^ breaks out in 
every page of his criticism^ and only renders his 
affected grinning the more obnoxious. There is no 
generosity in his satire : — ^the merest foUy he treats 
not only with ridicule but resentment } and even a 
mistake^ upon a point which he understands better 
than some unlucky commentator, is something upon 
which he thinks himself entitled to be indignant and 
retributive. I pass over the nauseous Epistle to 
Peter Pindar, and even the notes to his Baviad and 
Moeviad> where though less vulgar in his language, 
be has a great deal of the pert cant and snip-snap 
which he deprecates, and wastes a ludicrous quantity 
of triumph over every poor creature that comes 
athwart him } but he cannot repress this spirit even 
upon better men, as may be seen where he differs 
with his brother commentators on Ji^venal -, and every 
decent mind, I believe, has been disgusted with his 
tiresome, peevish, and useless insults over his precur- 
sors in the explanation of Massinger. Had Mr. Gif^ 
ford, for his own mistakes only, been treated vnth 
the roughness which he has shewn towards others, he 
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would have had enough to bear 5 but to visit on him 
the full return of his temper, would be a severity, 
as humiliating to a proper satirist, as intolerable to 
himself. 

Our author however does not appear to have car* 
ried- this enthusiastic impatience of his against all 
the circles of life, with which his talents have suc- 
cessively made him acquainted. lake his remoi*seless 
but at the same time discriminating brother critics, 
the Suppressors of Vice, his indignation appears to 
have made a seasonable . stop in approaching the, 
higher orders j; 'and thus from a wrathful, per- 
sonal satirist of vice and folly, he has softened and 
settled himself into ap editor of old dramatists and 
of government reviews, who is only wrathAil ia 
speaking of the objectors to princely vices, and only 
personal upon dead men or respectable ladies^ Let, 
a man have made a mistake upon an ojd poet fifty 
years back, and he shall be properly denounced ; let 
Mrs. Barbauld, to whom the rising generation are 
so much indebted, publish but a poeticsd opinion in 
verse^ dijSering with the rulers that are and the 
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opinions that ought to be, and she shall be brought 
forward with all her poetical sins on her head ; — ^nay, 
let a married lady give us but an account of her voyage 
to India in following her husband, and she shall 
have gone there to get one ;--4mt speak not of " the 
imputed weaknesses of the great/** Princes might 
formerly have kept mistresses^ they might also have 
discarded them ; and these discarded mistresses, if 
they sinned in rhyme, might be denounced accord- 
ingly, even to their rheumatism and their crutches $f 
—but no such things are done now, either by princes 
or by the favourites of princes 5 speak not of " the 
Imputed weaknesses of the great 3**^-there were vices 
at court formerly, — vices (n Juvenal*s time, — ^vicea 
^ven in our own time, when bad poets svere going and 
ladies f^ lame,-^ut now,— 4alk of no such thing ; 
every prince lives witii his wifo as he ought to do, 
keeps the most virtuous company as he always did, 
and is hailed, of course, wherever he goes, with 

• Quarterly Review, No. 18, p. 148. 

f See a pleasant and manly flin^ at Mrs. Robixkson'c 
«< cratchcfi" ia the Baviad, v. 28. 
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shouts of a coFdial pc^ukurity :— the Tices, that 

might reverse such a chacacter, are only " imputed'* 

•to him ;«^to use a pithy and favourite mode of quo« 

tation, '' There's no such thing !" 

With regard to Mr. 6i£R>rd's poetical claims, which 

I had nearly ibigotten> he seems to have thought 

very justly, that the Juvenal required something bet-> 

ter than the usual monotonous versification ; but in 

aiming at vigour and variety, he has fidlen into- no 

va:%iiic&tMm ut allj and' bcoome lame and prosaical^ 

The only approach that he ever made to the poetical 

-character was in some pleasing and even pathetic 

lines in the notes to his Mosviadi beginning 
I with I was where Anna lies }-^ 

but such lines coaQdng in sudi a place, in the very 

tMck of petty resentments and vulgar personalities, 

<90iitnufict the better taste that is in them, and 

^ve the reader perhaps as distasteful an idea of the 

author, at the time of life ^en be inserted them« 

as a^y one passage of his writings. 
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^^ Far hU host wat a God^ — what a very grtat thing! 
And what was stitt greater in his eyes, — a King ! 

Anal A«oXXwy> — King Apo]lo> — a common title 
ivith the old Grecian poets. — See the following note. 

' * Be original, man ; study more, scribble less. 
Nor mistake present favour for lasting success^ 
And remember, if laurels are what you would find^ 
The crown of all triumph is freedom ofmind^ 

Of Mr. Walter Scott's inttate and trusting te* 
Terence for thrones and dominations^ the reader 
may find specimens abimdantly nauseous in the edi- 
tion of Dryden. His style in prose^ setting aside 
it's Scotticisms, is very well where he affects no- 
thing beyond a plain statement ox a brief piece of 
criticism 5 and it is not to be supposed that his 
critical observations are always destitute of acute- 
ness or even of beauty $ but the moment he attempts 
any thing of particular ease or profundity, he only 
becomes slovenly in the one instance and poetically 
pedantic in the other. His politics may be estimated 
at once by the simple faict, that of all the advocates 
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of Charles the Second^ he is the least scrupulous in 
mentioning his crimes, because he is the least abashed. 
Other writers have paid decency the compliment of 
doubting their extent or of keeping them in the 
back- ground; but here we have the plainest, tooth- 
picking acknowledgements, that Charles was a pen- 
sioner of France, a shameless debauchee, a heartless 
friend, and an assassinating master, and yet all the 
while he is little else but the '' gay monarch,*' the 
*'merry monarch," the '*^ witty monarch,'* the ''good* 
natured monarch;** and Mr. Scott really appears to 
think little or nothing of all that he says against him. 
On the other hand, let a villain be but a Whig, or 
let any unfortunate person, with singular. Southern 
notions of independence, be but an opposer of 
Charles's court, and' he is sure to meet with a full 
and crying denunciation of his offences, with raised 
hands and lifted eyeballs. The execution of Charles 
the First Mr. Scott calls an enormity uneqtialled in 
modern history, till the present age furnished a par- 
allel : — ^massacres, of course, and other trifles of that 
isort, particularly when kings and courtiers are the 
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actors^ fiide befinre it) St. Bartholomew*! day de-* 
serves to be counted lucky in oompanscm with it; 
and princely villains like Henry the £ighth> Eszeli^ 
no> and Borgia> are respectable and conscientious 
men by the side of the President Bradshaw and hia 
colleagues. At the same time^ a king* who by the 
basest means and for the slightest cause would assassi* 
note a fiiithful servant in the very act of performing 
Us dutyj is only ungenerous,— one of whom the said 
servant has no small reason to complain. The rea- 
der may think this representation exaggerated^ but 
let the author speak for himself. ''His political 
principles (the £arl of Mulgrave*s) were those of a 
staunch T<Nry> which he maintained through hi9 
whole life; and he was zealous for the royal prero- 
gative^ although he had no imaU reaaon to compUm 
of Charles the Second, who to avenge himself of Sful** 
grave for a supposed attachment to the Princess Anne^ 
sent him to Tangiers, at the head of some troopsj 
m a kakif veml, which U uhu supposed must have pe-* 
fished in the voyage. Though Mulgrave was apprised 
of the daoger> he scorned to shun iti and tbe £aii 
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•f Flymoatli, a &vourite son of the King, generously 
insisted upon sharing it along with him. This fm« 
geaermu attempt to destroy him in the very act of 
performing his duty> with the refusal of a r^^ent, 
made a temporary change in Mu]grave*s conduct.*' 
Notes on Absalom and Achitophel in Dryden's Woriss^ 
vol. ix. p. 304« 

Of Mr. Walter Soott's poetry the estimate is suffi- 
ctomtly easy, and wiH now perhaps, after the surfeit 
he has given tis of it, be pretty generally acknow* 
ledged. It is little more than a leap back into the 
dress and the diction of rude but gorgeous times, 
when show concealed a great want of substance, and 
a little thinking was conveyed in a great many words. 
Thus it is not invidious to call the late demand 
lor it a fashion, for it was almost as mere a feshion 
as the revival of any other artificial mode, and just 
as likely to go out agfdn. That Mr. Scott is a poet 
ht not to be controverted 5-^he has a lightsome fimcy, 
pleasing circumstance, luxury of description 1 and in 
his idea of Marmion has shewn a taste^for that mix- 
ture of genuine human character with the abstract 
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lions of poetry, which is a mark of no ordinary geniUA 
for narrative. But when the novelty of a parti- 
cular mode of style is gone> a poet will obtain re- 
putation for little else than a discernment of other 
men*s beauties, who has no natural language and no 
style of his own> — ^who cannot describe what he sees 
and feels but in phrases previously set down for 
him, — and who must therefore be suspected of seeing 
and feeling, not so much from his own perceptions^ 
as from the suggestions of those that have gone 
before him. Mr. Scott's ladies gay and baronft 
bold, his fiill-wells and I-pray-yous, his drinkings 
of " the red wine** and his ^' kirtles of the crama* 
sie,** — ^his rhymes pressed in to the service, and his 
Terses dancing away now and then out of the mea* 
sure, may have been new to the town in general^ 
but they are as ancient as recollection itself to the 
readers of poetry ; and a person tolerably well read in 
old songs and stories might exclaim with Dr. John* 
son on a similar occasion, 

Wheresoe'er I turn my view. 
All is old and nothing^ new, 
Trick'd in antique ruff and bonnet. 
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The pkai if any such has been m^e, of suiting 
the language of the poem to the manners of the 
story, is a mere excuse for want of power to talk 
naturally: for. to say nothing of the continued mo- 
dem smdothness which is added to the old versi- 
fication, and of the different periods of time to which' 
the self-same language is applied, no writers, not 
excepting the old romancers themselves, ever did 
or could adapt their language to the times of their 
story, unless the events they described were contem- 
porary. The romancers indeed notoriously violated 
every species of proper costume to suit themselves to 
their own period, and if they ha4 attempted to re« 
tain an improper costume and to talk in the language 
of previous times, we should in vain have looked for 
those natural bursts of passion, and all those affecting 
simplicities, which they were enabled to put in the 
mouths of others, by speaking, as they felt, from 
their own. Thus even what was a natiuul language 
la these writers, becomes, from the imitation, an 
unnatural and affected one in Mr. Scott; 9jxd iiv 
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fiiiCt> he talks the language of no tuned and of no 
fbelingB, for his style is too flowing to be andeot, 
too antique to be modern, and too artificial in ererf 
respect to be the result of his own fif^t impressions. 
There is indeed a general want of ambition about 
Mr. Scotti and a Gontentedness with what is shewy 
rather than solid, that look like a poet of no very 
great order. His resorting to a style so easy of imi- 
tation. Ills giving himself up to a profusion of words 
and prettinesses on which he might rhyme by the 
hour, and his coming out, year after year, with a new 
poem provocative of aU sorts of su^idons connected 
with the irade,^-^a!ll exhibit something, ready indeed^ 
tod entertaining,' and peony^tuming, but very fin; 
from what Ifi either lasting or noble. Mr. Scott 
writes a very sprightly ballad, can sketch a good 
eharacter ttotii the life, and can Mde hlmsetf to ad« 
vantage in the costume of othier times i but brought 
forward in hil own unassisted person, and judged hy 
a high standard t»f poetry* he wants ori^naltty and 
a language. 
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^^ But there's one ihvng Fve always fcrgaiien to mea^ 

Yew V€r»ificaiUm,^^ray give U mveniian. 

I/bT' Campb0U Mems to have hampered hid better 
gmiis between the versification of otb«« and the 
9tru^]e to expresa bis own thoughts in their natural 
language. I speak not of the Pleasures of H<^, 
which though abundant in promise, is a young and 
•uninlonned production in comparison with his sub<- 
aequent perfininanoes:-<-*but I am persuaded that 
nobody would ever have thought of comparing that 
poetn with the (jertrude of Wyoming, or of under- 
valuing the latter in general, and regaiding it as not 
answering the promise of hie youths if in quitting 
the ordinary versification of the day, he had not de«> 
riated into anothor imitation and got into the tram- 
mels of Spensor. The style perhaps is not so muoh 
im imitation oi Spenser, as of Thomson, the imitatcH* 
of Spenser; but the want of originality is certainly 
mot lessened by this r^cnove firom the &untain-head. 
In Spenaer*s style and stanza there is undoubtedly a 
great deal of harmony and dignity, and specimens 
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of almost every beauty of writing may be found in 
them; but they will hardly be pleasing now-a-days 
in a poem of any lengthy unless the subject involves 
a portion of the humourous or satirical^ as in the 
School-Mistress and the Castle of Indolence^ where 
the author looks through his seriousness with a smile> 
^md tiie qualntnesses of the old poetry fall in with his 
lurking archness or his assumed importance. And 
the reasons would seem to be obvious ; for not to 
dwell upon the inherent and unaccommodadnjg faults 
of the stanza in a long £nglish poem> such as it*s 
tendency to circumlocution and its multitude of simi* 
^ lar rhymes^ it has always an air of diiect imitation, 
-which is unbefitting the dignity of an original seri* 
ousness ; and it's old words and inversions contradict 
that freshness and natural flow of language, %vhich 
we have a right to expect in the poet that would 
touch our afiections. We demand, — ^not the copy of 
janother*8 simplicity, but the simplicity of the speaker 
himself j—<pwe want an unaffected, contemporaneouik 
language, such as our ears and our hearts shall equally 
recognize, and such s^ our own fiedlings would utters 
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were they as eloquent as the poet*s. The choice of 
this style is the more to be regretted in Mr. Camp- 
bell^ because his genius evidently points to the most 
Qttractiye sympathies of oiir nature, and his great 
talent lies in the pathetic. Indeed it is observable, 
bow ilievitably his own taste leads him to foi^t 
the imitative Xnm of his versification, whenever 
he has to describe some particular scene, in which 
the affections are interested ; but the present stock 
of readers, who have had their ears spoiled by easy 
versification, will not readily consent to exchange it 
for one of a less, accommodating description with 
additional difficulties. Of several styles of imita- 
tion that come befbje them, they will inevitably pre- 
fer that which comes easiest to their old habits; 
and this is one great reason why the productions of 
Mr. Walter Scott have outrun in popularity the coy 
loveline^ of Gertrude of Wyoming, — ^the first jioem, 
in my mind, of any length, that has been produced 
in the present day. — ^While I have been palled with 
the eternal sameness of Mr. Scott, and disgusted 
with the puerilities and affectations of Mr. Southey, 
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I have read over and over again the Gertrude of 
Wyoming^ and have paid it that genuiae tributcL, 
which the pride of manhood and the neoeasary habits 
of adversity are not much in the oustom of knrishing'. 
In speaking of Mr. Campbell^ hia smaikr piecea 
must not be forgotten. Their merits are very ime^ 
qual^ and some of theni» written pertiapa In eatrly 
youth^ seem altogether unworthy of his pen ^ but 
Hohenlindei|» and the two naval soogs^ are Bohla 
pieces, beairtifdlly dashed with the pathetic ^ and the 
Soldier's Dream is one of those heart&h and damestic 
appeals, firom which the fuicy, after dwelling upon 
their tend^ness, is suddenly glad to escape. 

^^Jnd never ikould poet, $q gifted and rar^, 
PolbUe the bright Eden Jove gwes to hit care. 
But love the fair Virtue for whom U is given. 
And keep the epot pure for ihe vidte of Heaven, 

It is natural in coi^;ratulating a person on Ids ei« 
tafe trom. soipe exUaordinary de&ct, to Ibiget the 
mention of sinaller ones; otherwise, ApoUo might 
have raillied Mr. Moore on his exuberant fondness fosf 
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dews, flowers^ and exdfonations, and hftve quatrdled 
mth him for not applyiog bis powers to eome po^n 
of length that should exhibit th^ixi in their proper 
ligbl. The first of these &ult« hi^weyer will most 
likc^ feflow the other misdemeanours of his youth i 
and the laf:ter he i$ imderstood to be douig away^ at 
this moment, in a country retirement Certainly 
the pemieidus tendency of Mr. Moore's Ibrmer pro* 
ductions is not to be questioned S'^^it v^as only to be 
equalled perhaps by the good that might result ftvm 
a change in his if ay of thinking, and ftconpi the pains 
he would take, when so altered, to transfer the 
attractiveness of his style to the cause of virtue« 
But there always aj^peared to me, in the midst of 
that taste of his, a cordial and redeeming something, 
-*-a leaning after the better affi3Ct]Dns,'*«^which 

■ 

flhewed a eonscious neeessity of coirectic^ it. Burt 
with it altoi^tber he need not as a writer, and 
could not as a poet; but to correct and unite it with 
nobler sympathies was bis business as a true lover 
both of the aex and of his country. It would havo 
been incon»stent in a politician sp spirited, and a 
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(latriot so wann as Mr. Moore^ to assist in rendering 
us slaves in priyate> while he would have us all 
freemen in public. 

The real admirers therefore of this poet were 
rejoiced to see in his latter publication, the Irish 
Melodies, how greatly he had improved his mo-* 
rality, and not only so, but how much the gracei^ 
of his fancy had gained instead of lost by the im- 
provement. In the sprightly and idiomatic flow 
of his songs he had already overtaken Prior^ and on 
the ground of sentiment had left him behind 5 but 
the union of strong fency and feeling discoverable in 
his later productions, and the unexpected appear- 
ance of a taste for the dignified and contemplative, 
so distinct firom the town assiodations that crowded 
about one's ordinary idea of hiln, were promises of a 
still greater reputation, and will enable him, it is 
trusted, to reach posterity under an exemplary as' 
well as grsiceful aspect. 

As a versifier, Mr. Moore does not appear, hitherto, 
to have attempted any improvement of the models 
be fiiund in vogue ) but what he might do in thi» 
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Tespect may easily be conceived^ from the natural 
fineness of his ear. The lines in his lyric pieces how« 
ever have a music in them^ distinct from the ordi* 
nary monotony of his contemporaries^ and evidently 
traceable to his taste for the sister art. You feel at 
once^ that his songs are indeed to be sung^ — a happy 
propriety^ which he seems ta share exclusively ivith 
Dryden. 

'^ When, all of a sudden, there rote on the stairs 

A nxme as of persons foith singular airs ; 

Yctt*d hc^e thought 'twas the Bishops or Judges a coming. 

Or whole court of Aldermen hawing and humming, 

Or Abbot, at least, with his ushers before. 

But *twas only Bob Souihey and two or three more. 

The last couplet originally stood thus> — 

Or at least my lord Ck>lley with all his grand brother^; 

But 'twas only Bob Southey and three or four others. 

CoUey is one of the Christian names of the Mar- 
quis WeDesley. I notice this alteration^ lest having 
felt myself bound to make it> I should seem to evade 
it*s acknowledgment. There are still some poilxta 
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about the NoUe Marquis^ wbich I may not partie«r 
Jarly admire ^ but the policy he has lately pursued ao4 
avowed^ the juat appreciatipii be seem9 tp have formed 
of the contest with Bonaparte^ and the military genius 
displayed by his brother in the pemn^ula^ are very 
£ir from warranting any cont^nptuous allusion to 
him or his fiunily. There used to be certainly a 
feeling of distaste to them on account of their 
imputed haughtiness 3 nor did the Indian governor- 
ship^ or their domestic politics, tend to diminish it; 
but the Marquis's present ccmduct seems to be rather 
independent than arrogant; and there is a weU-t^pn- 
pered and strait-forward simplicity about the miUr 
tary character of the Field Marshall wwthy of the 
great cause to which his swoti made an opening. 
The original line therefore, sui^ as it is, staad$ 
against myself, and not agaimt the noble brother* 

'^ Y<m*d hone ihm^U "^W0$ the Bishof^ or Judges a 

earning. 
Or vMe w>ri f^ Jld^meriM hmoing and humming. 
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Or Abboi, ai least, wUh his tuhers h^ort^ 

But 'iwaf onlg B^ S<mthey, and two or three more. 

Thid alludea to the afiectation of univ^rial supeiiori- 
ty>-^-of being best and wisest in whatever they felt# 
thought, and did,-— which used to mark the Lake 
Poets iA the days of their innocencej and has not 
Ibrsaken them now that they are men of the world/ 
It Was then, however ^ a pardonable piece of boyish** 
ness and enthusiasm, at which good nature would 
smile )— '^ow, it has become a full-grown and inso* 
lent pretension, which good sense must deride. 

It is curious to see with what apparent unoonsci* 
ousness this change has been affected. The best 
feature in their character, till of late years/ was their 
public as wdl as private integrity ; but the maudliA 
German cant which first infected their muse at last 
oorrupted their mannefd, and being a jargcm adapted 
to every sort of extreme, enabled them to change 
their free Opinions for slavish ones, without altering 
the cast of their language. Good opinion stiU lin« 
gered about some of them j but latterly tho very 
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best have quite lost the bloom of tbeir characteif^ 
and degenerated^ like the others^ into servile place- 
hunters^ and gross editorial puffers of themselves. 
Mr. Southeyj and even Mr. Wordsworth have both ac^ 
cepted offices under government^ of such a nature^ as 
absolutely ties up their independence ; Mr. Coleridge, 
in pamphlets and newspapers^ has done his best to 
deserve likewise -, and yet they shall all teU you that 
they have not diminished their free spirit a jot. In 
like manner^ they are as violent and intolerant 
against their old opinions^ as ever they were against 
their new ones> and without seeing how far the ar- 
gument carries^ shsdl insist that no man can possesa 
a decent head or respectable heart who does not agree, 
with them. Persons who go to neither extreme^ 
are of course to expect still less mercy^ if possible* 
Mr. Southey, who is one of the pensioned reviewers 
in the Quarterly^ does not blush to tell those wha 
are acquainted with his former opinions of the great* 
and their corrupticmsi that a mere stickler for Re-' 
Ibirm now-a-days, even with good intentionsris little? 
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Iwttk* than a *' house-breaker."* Poor fellow ! he 
must have been a sad well-meaning profligate in hia, 
younger days ! — ^It is in vain you tell such reasonerSji 
that you are neither Jacobin nor courtier^ that 
you have never made a noise about equality^ as they 
did formerly, nor ever truckled to the. vice of a 
court, as they do now : — ^you difier with them ; and 
that, is enough, with their intolerant egotism, to 
prove you either fool or knave. 

The grossness of this utter defiance of candour and 
consistency would be too despicable for notice, did it 
jaot tend to bring all profession and principle into 
doubt, — and to add strength, by so doing, to the seep* 
tidsm of men of the world, and bitterness to the 
reflections of those who suffer for being otherwise. 
But let us never forget to separate an honest and 



• See an article on tbje State of the Poor, in a lat^. number 
of the Quarterly. I mention the authors of these reviews with 
the less scruple, because I think that anonymous writers in 
Ipeneral have no righi of concealment, particularly when they 
attack people in this manner, — and because I never thought 
myself at liberty to conceal my own name, when it either waa 
•sked or might be so. 
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tried oonsistency from the yague, «oaq>ladoiud en-^ 
thusiasm that starta away at the sight of danger^ 
and runs into any and every extreikie. The persons 
of whom we have been speaking have been always in 
extremes> and perhaps the good they are destined to 
perform in their generation, is to a£R>rd a striking 
lesson of the inconsistencies naturally, produced by 
so being. Nothing remains the same but their 
vanity. 

' ' Am $oon as he saw him, ApoUo ueaCd pleas* df*^ 

When this line was written^ Mr. Southey had not 
quite thrown off the mask of independence, nor ac-* 
ceptcd those meaner laurels which Apdlo would havd 
had reason to disdain. Before that period, there 
WIS A native goodness about his character, and a 
taste for placid virtue in his writings, which conci- 
liated regard and made us think of him with a per- 
tinacious kindness. I will not answer; that my ideaa 
of his poetry have not been of too high a descripdon 
t>n this account, relying as they did on what ap- 
|>eared to be indicative of a finer species of 
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ttui to promise something greater than he had yet 
perfbnned^ but let his praises remain 3 — it is not 
WQ^lh while to alter them. 

• It may be as well however to mention, that though 
Mr. Southey is represented as admitted where Mr. 
Wordsworth is not^ it is not meant to insinuate that 
lie is a better pbet, but mi^rely that he has not so 
kbusQd the comparative little that was expected of 
Mm. He is no more to be compared with Mr. 
'Wordsworth in real genius than the man who thinks 
once out of a hundred times is with him who thinks 
{the whole htindred; but that he is at 'the same time 
a poet, will be nb n^ore denied, than that the hun- 
dredth part of Mr. Wordsworth's genius would make 
.B. poet; 'His fancy perhaps has gone little beyond 
,|)pdb, but stiU it is of a truly poetical character} he 
toadies the affections pleasinjgiy though not pow- 
erfidlyi and his moral vein stands him in stead, as 
it ought to '((), of a good deal of dignity in other 
respects. What he wants in the gross, is a natund 
iltrengtii of thiitking, and in the particular, a real 
style of his owns for as his simpfidty is more a thing 

o 
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4irx^M4bdittof tUM^ta^ lie wtarailf tNiiM*8 M» 
bngttage from tlnse irbo bore ihoa^lit for Idnu 
What Mr. Wordsworth ooaoedb ft^lm ytMi, «r Ia fmst 

<3iey lescv«B i^Nte «iid bild,-^ direct imll^^ pro* 
tokiert ivMi ndtMiq^ bfit hdthk, «Rd% f Mit> «vefif, 
ttft4 ><ftker fAgaidat^ <if old i[iipe«eii« Jte 4b tik at-* 
tempt to tffiAg iMlck tlue Cowieint McentioaBiiefi of 
ditftre in aMfter Bliapoy a«d fvMiiiottiifig tile an 
«6 iMOie tt iiMiiicliil^, ^ ii • tteift excuse te Haete 
«did watit of sUidty* 

tb f«rt;iim 1^ tiie ILoe ihtbfe tODtr^^A^^ 
rfyAdi h n^ ft eisify lio be detodod «& itrfseK for 
% WiM Of fcwttiglit 80 luibteoiinds fil» '{Mitetieol 
^olittnidtar j-^bilt ibli t Iwvetote aetOed b^«oidte 
'fytUtt^ BatLMAm ^ BKlfnkj%, '^Aseinevet Ho stell 4b 
Hfe theteaiQur «o flniiiiit the Mn^ig of tUs egiie^ 
liliodbYMbhniifo^ ttud^pdblblitte Beostof the^itielB 
te't«ro vebiiDQQS qfoafto. ilqnllo»l&eoth»irh«RioM 
Ifnte^ oheteteiiDi^MUuttD Weii|^ aotMiam, 
tthoiteHiMntMtiir iHlno donflit Iriivblife «oo«l- 
itoahnv Anr 
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Bf A« "Vfvft fl|M)aUng of Mr. fientliey's court 
Imiltilii^ <tf wUcb I tttvie luiddly aaid enou^ in ano^ 
t]Her pgib&)«Ktim^ People haiire not forg^ottea wbait h^ 
mid j^nntrV of '' ttte <<^gfr<MM Ai>tie <^ ^^'^r Aoi 
9f his ofajec^wi^ 4^ vtite tHQCOKNlingly ii«<ier fliif(^<de<- 
^mdatten. How is it> tliat lie hss not expressed a 
mmS9f i^nor at rtibe degnided tkk<of Poet Lavsittt^ 
II^KMiilPtfKf^teod^oaay (Qwt it jb ixit ao^ for fiettiag 
fM»ifl^i(bB rftyiainhug jB4^ft$oi»> one of ti^iieiy peraooi 
iiih^ t^pflfi l^ilftgriideitti^ «e>.e(iDtri^ to do jaa 
much for the other. Would it not be better in £QUie 
fiiliil9^.e$tio^^f -ius iwprbb Ao «(lter ihat wovd ^^.de- 
g^i^** kf^fKM^ mof^ co&inenient «p&lhet, such |tt 
mmtkkm &r lU^tmce^^'Hihat is :t0 lay^ .valudws^-H- 
9Wiia!^^'''^M^^ ^th9t (d«es Qtit giwe one s 

^^ FatrQim^ hafi VKx'dtm kftgrnme, i^itfp^, 
'Aff^*ifil^^9md^fakkUtig, md amddUag iH'pnMi^ 
]y^* C-fll^dge m a aMn #of j^oast jptural talemU, 

fl^'Jtfi^r^iffhPiiNmtjwuKthiswiBteo^ are-tlM 

.iMdittfttt^^Aduioifrkd^e, Ipdnd^if is ihek ooiMie^ 
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lion in this respect^ which induces them to feel the 
waste as they do ^ and if Apollo shews him no quarter^ 
it is evidently because he looks upon him as a de- 
serter. Of his poetical defects enough will b^ said 
in speaking of those of Mr. Wordsworth 3 aiid if as 
much cannot be said of his kindred beauties^ it is 
rather perhaps because he has written less and is a 
man of less industry^ than because he does not e^ual 
the latter in genius. The allusion in the text is to 
his strange periodical publication^ called the Friends 
See Note 18. 

There was an idle report^ it seeiiis, on the first 
appearance of Mr. Coleridge's tragedy, that I was 
the instigator of a party to condemn it. The play, 
as it happened, w&s not condemned, nor does any 
such party appear to have existed 3 — the criticisni 
also, which was written upon it in the Examiner, by 
a friend, must have removed, I should think, all 
doubts on that head. It is very certain, that at the 
time of it's appearance I was too ill to be out of 
doors, — ^nor is it less so, that regarding myself as ^ 
reporter of the public judgment in these matters^. 



/" 
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I xiever thought myself justified in being a party on 
either si4e viva voce. Mr. Coleridge should do more 
predit to his own notions of opposition^ than to sup- 
pose me capable of these idle tricks. If he still 
persists however in thinking it extraordinary that I 
should exhibit a more lively regret than others at 
peeing hiip thrpw away his fine g^us as he ha^ done^ 
he may attribute it ^ if he pleases^ to a cause from 
which he seems to have expected a reverse kind of 
treatment^ — ^to my having been bred up^ as well as 
himself^ in the himible but not unlettered school^ 
pver which his memory might have thrown a lustre*. 

• The Grammar-school of Christ's Hospital, Of this institu- 
tion, which is of a truly English description, and a sort of me- 
dium betwixt the high breeding of the more celebrated founda^ 
tions and the conscious h umility of the charity-school, see a very 
interesting account in some late numbers of the Gentleman's 
Magazipe by my friend Charles Lamb, who was contempo- 
rary there with Coleridge, and of whose powers of wit and 
observation I should delight to 'say more, if he had not con- 
fined those chief talents of his to the fireside. Mr. Coleridge, 
I believe, helped to give a new stimulus to the literary ambi- 
tion of his school-fellows. We cannot boast of many great 
names ; but of such as we have, we are fond in proportion to 
their fewness. It was here that the celebrated Camden re- 
ceived the rudiments of his learning) and 1 recollect, it used 
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^^Arid Wardnmth, one daf,nuidehkikrf haki btiMei 
By going cmmE eha/tgif^ hii hurpf&r d ttfihtte. 

The aKhifiioii h€s« scttrMy fields II femark } b«tlft 
revising my versed^ dad eikkav6«irteg 16 d» JudCke 
to Mt. WorddWorth> I turas aiudoitf, Whodc^er 1 socstt^ 
tioned hiiii> to shew mydelf 06B6ibld df tile gfMt 
pow6i« he pos^essesi smd With n^hat Mrt lif gift te 
has cdnsefited to trifle. 

*^ tWhetionishegdHsptniiing the&reoMofdraikm 
thpraUe &f bofnktrduig one*B friends and rehaions; 

"Mr. Gokridge, ih his Ffiiettd, vetittored upon A 
studious and evenf eordial defence (at least bo his 
iMderd mkdev»todd it) of the attack On Copenhagen, 
*— one of those lawless outrages, done in the insolenoe 
and ImpatieBce of poweir, which at fim btddght itt^ 
iiamy, and have at last brought down retribution^ 
upon the head of Boiu^Nirte. The iBsitation of vuch 

to be a pnmd tm^^cffOmat to « to witntn the fcaidPai hMcvip^ 
tioBS in gold letters with whkh JMkva BuneB had adoiftcd 
tiie bDoha that be prcMoted to Hr Ubtaiy, M lo mtt^r* 
konoany at least in die BeUei Lettrcs^ it may be truly ndd 
.^at the school btaef late years gfoirn fittaihar with them. 



UEuipnIaDd aifc the time^ eil&ar ki ]t*s nMnI es pdib 
tic8^ ipdjxt of Tkw^ or mitlKr ia it'a only pnptr 
-«^lni^ of Ymwy ^Mdb ecnqinau) iBoih ; -s-rknA the irarid 
ai^eara ta liai». kamt better flpuce.rrrrThe abone far 
xanilnsk ia me^l in spealdiu^ of the general a^o^ta^ 
lAiNi of Mr. Celei!idge*ft aeeaoii^ beeauselie hiaoielf^ 
it vpffimn, baa ^teuaded fieaoe people hf dspveeat** 
iac siKib a caoaliiuBtiaa. 

^^J»d t^gthar tmie Unes^ Im had putie ana simm, 
iSSmoing ko» Ub hadfiami U, and V3^ i» vf^^foTj 

I amt^> aavmygeadautioidty^ tiait tl|ie parody 
upon Mr. Woi!diBWOiitii,*s «oi»t ttyli^ of mcking^ has 
beoD takea ftqr a smous eoLtittctfiwm bim^ aad paae- 
gyrized accordingly^ with nwieb grave wonderBeient 
hoar i <toidd fiad it ridknikiuB !^^-SSBe the nrnt note. 

^^ 7%« hati:, VUt^ « seeond Mnea», wentf heme in-t, 
Jted H^e^tmdtfnem^ %$, UsmtM, at th»9Mmmt. 
II Bfr. Wordbwor^ k at present uaider ae&md, it 
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is one, we see> of a divkiity's wearing) and he maj 
emerge irom it^ whenever he pleases^ withapropop* 
tionate lustre. May he speedily do so! There is 
nobody who would be prouder to hail that new mom- 
ing than myself. Apollo should have- another J'east 
on purpose to welcome it. It certainly appears to me> 
that we have had no poet aince the days of Spenser 
and Milton^ — soaUiedinthebetterpart of his genius 
to those favoured 'taien^ not excepting even CoUins> 
who saw £aui;her into the sacred places of poetry than 
any man of the last age. Mr. Wordsworth speaks les& 
of the vulgar tongue of the profession than any writer 
since that period; he always thinks when he speaks^ 
has always words at command^ feels deeply, fancies 
richly> and never descends from that pure and. ele- 
vated morality, which is the native region of th&first 
prder of poetical spirits. 

To those who dofubt the Justice of this character, and 
who have hitherto seen in Mr. Wordsworth nothing 
but trifling and childishness, and who at the same time 
speal^ with rapturp of Speqser and Milton, I would 
poly recommend (he perusal of such poems aa the 
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JB^male Vagrant in Lyrical Ballads^ the N^htingale^ 
ibe three little exquisite pieces from p. 50 to 53 of 
the Sd vol. (4th edition) another at p. 136>— 4iie 
Old Cumberland Beggar^ (a piece of perfect descrip-^ 
lion philosophized) ; and in the two subsequ^t 
^volumes of poems^-^Louisa^ the Happy Warrior, t6 
H. C.^ the Sonnets entitled London and Westminster 
Bridges, another beginning '* The Worid is to» 
much with us,*' and the majestic sin^Udty of th6 
Ode to IXity, a noble subject most nobly treated. If 
nfter this, they can still see nothing beautiftil or 
great in Mr. Wordsworth's writings, we miist. con- 
clude that their insight into the beauties of Spenbier 
and Milton is imapnary,*-and that they speak in 
praise of those writers as they do in dispraise of IVfr. 
Wordsworth, merely by rote. 

It may be asked me thep, why with such opinJonii 
jas I entertain of the greatness of Mr. Wordsw(Mrtb*B 
genius, he is treated as he is in the verses before us. 
I answer, because he abuses that gei^ius so as M&ton 
^or Spenser never abused it, and so as to destroy those 
great ends cxf poetry^ by which it should assist the 



^ 



vhon. smc^ is g>v«Q(r niQch dMiIl ^ t»^f§iniL Ifb 
WanlaMRVth i£^ cafiMA of In»i^ tbc head of » near 
ttodgw^ae^ot pwftry; aBdiiipaNil.a£ £Kt> Idb 
iftot den^ thai be i» io alrttady^ an thft gieaiait port 
jpf the prcfenl s-*l>ut in jKttot €f tguA^ impmaloi 
4dSit^ 99ii xttiiUtjrA he apiMxa to nife to have niade a 
ittistake unworthy of him» and ta ham soi^^hf 
aecestricitjr anA hgr a taraui^ asvay iram socictyv 
whai ho w{^ haiw obtabied bf koepoog tahia ];vo^ 
per ailA more adf^dxxidy a^^ero. Had bo vnttea 
fiimy» iOi the apirti of the pieeev abovo-ioeaBtiaDO^ 
hia leadexB would hafe fiH notiaag Int delighi and 
gratitude i but aaother sfknit interfeits> Galfsalated 
.todogoodaaithor totlwirtasteDflrreAectiQQa^ aa^ 
after havisg been elevated and de|Nresa(9d> nikfAed 
and aidiaiiodi paiiusdy pkasod* and tortmod* we 
rckiae U» Tolu]nc8> as we finish a mthawhtiiy dagr, 
with fbdin^i that would gotoskfifi in foi|;ctftdne«i^ 
and ftaU waking ftcuUka too bnay to tnibr it 

The theory of Mr. Warcbworthy^tf I nagr vear 
tut to giro in a few wvrd^ my construction of ^ 
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etoriou^ vaad, in maay rapeets, very 
face to the Lyrical Balbds, is tkk ^-— that owing to 
a variety of existing caiiM0> aoion^wfaidLaxetheie* 
cnunulation of Boen in. cities nul the w j ppfj i wiiy nitt* 
ftnunty of their oocDpatioiis.,*«-«nd the coAfteqnoit 
craying for extraordinary inddent^ iriikh ^le prcacnt 
state of the worid is qukk to grat^> the taste cf 
society has become 90 Tidated and so aocastomed te 
gross stiikmlants^ such as ** ftantic noreU> siddy and 
Itupid Genoan tragedies^ and ddoges of Uk and 
kxttmagmt stories in verse/' as to require the cma^ 
teractk>n of some simpler and more primitive food, 
which should restcn*e to readen their true tone of 
enjoymenty'and enaUe them to relish once more the 
beauties of simpBcity and nature j^-43iat, %o this pur- 
jiose^ a poet in the present age^ who looked upon 
men with his proper eye> as an entertainer and in« 
ftmctof > should chuse subjects as far removed iai 
possible from artificial exeitementSi and appeaHng to 
the great and primary afiections of our nature j— ^ 
iMrdly and lastly> that these subjects^ to be worthily 
• Mid efflMtivdy treated^ shovM be clothed in Ittiguage 
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equalty artless, i pass over the contingent parts 
of the FreSace, though touching out^ as they go> 
some beautiful ideas respecting poets and poetry 
in general, both because I have neither time nor 
room to consider them, and because they are pot so 
immediate to my purpose. I shall merely observe, 
by the way, that Mr. Wordsworth does not seem to 
have exercised his feelings much on the subject of 
versification, and must protest against that attempt 
of his to consider perfect poetry as not essentially 
connected with metre,— ^an innovation, which would 
jdetract from the poet's properties, and shut up one 
of the finest inlets of his enjoyment and nourlshers of 
his power,— the sense of the harmonious. 
. Now tl^e object of the theory here mentioned has 
dearly notbipg in the abstract, that can off§n4 the 
soundest good sense or the best poetical ambition. In 
&ct, it is only saying, in other words, that it is high 
time for poetry in general to return to nature and to 
a natural style, and that he will perform a great and 
useful work to society, who shall assist it to do ho. 
I am not falling, by this interpretation^ into thQ 
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eftoT which Mr, Wordsworth very justly deprecates^ 
when he warns his readers against afiecting to agree 
with him in tenns> when they really difier with him 
in taste. The truth which he tells^ however dbvious^ 
is neciessary to be told« and to be told loudly> and 
he should ei^Joy the praise which he deserves^ of hav^^ 
ing been the .first, in these times, to proclaim it. 
But the question is, (and he himself puts it at the 
end of his Preface) has Mr. Wordsworth ** attained 
his object**? Has he acted up to his theory } Has he 
brought back that natural style, and restore4 to us 
those healthy and natural perceptions, which he 
justly describes as the proper state^ of our poetical 
]C(»istitution ? . I think not. He has shewn that he 
could do it, and in some instances he has set the 
example; but the popular effect of his poetry appears 
to me to be far otherwise 3 it gives us puerility far 
siitiplicity, affectation for nature ; and only tends, in 
.my mind, to go to the other (extreme of what he de« 
precates, and substitute one set of diseased percept 
tiops for^anotber* 
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JUa^ or ntilitsr ts tiie ^hn dt ike fxwt. Mr. 
Wcvdnrortb* fflse one m)» hm a true jenae of Che 
cKgniiy jof ids pMtfeMioo* 'virndd mutebotki imd in^ 
deed^ Ifor t^ieir p«ifect eodflj they cbbaoA he jq[ia» 
lanted. Mt fiiids tiieR (mr -ts^ste fot ike «m tritiated^ 
and OMT fcoftt <rf Ae titfaer degtro ye d^ mii be aays t# 
1M '' Yiaiir <c(mple»a» «i dbented I'-^-^euir UMd ft* 
^^red) yMi tmStemof&x to Jbeep ttp fOMr pleMiuiable 
MMsatuip&bfeitnaiuiavti taoYialenftttolaitw andiFlMek 
auftt be fmeeed^ iiy atbers ;of atiil greater vio» 
lenee:--*Afi8 wHlaotido: Qmnr miM mmmhiiaSr aad 
e&evci«ey*-fFefih tiwuehts and aatvnd evMdteaeaitet-* 
iip* »y fncndi; eome crai; iwitii me among <iM t)eatt* 
lies daf natuae and tke akiplidrties of liie> «^ (M 
ihe feiealfli ef IteMoen about yoa/'»-#fo advice ean 
fcefaitter: iwe(£bel4»be4wU^aiflsilK|tMlf^ Tvis^«p> 
tficompaoQr itke peet onto hb mtOai^ and adu»vi4edge 
jUkeBatdko be idle test :and onost 'lwa«it^'^ iMSt n^iiit 
d0 we jnaot theo»i> fitUat fieyi^ MadafottierB^Wan* 
deiiQg. J(eiTA> ^VisitatiaDS <tf Agne^ ted i^m^led Ma*- 
riners^ who are fated to accost ue mMk take 4btKt 
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4kaM «iake'diie*8 tedkies topple bvw.*--^Tht»e mm 

t^um you luive fifttelMsd t^di thes^^ jnm lii^M Iua« 
the smallest of your fiigil^ i(<^eedofis aiMto^todl «iii 
4fd)9be«Ked i& a le^ letfttire 'dpon « VtMm, «r a lAory 
bf « §tA^-'do&&, tfil iSlamm tmd dufielh^loalcs abso^ 
liitely cofilRyiihd you ^ivtth their tmpoitakice in ISSe 3— ' 
fOiA ^biMe 'Sice Ms -^lettie&tary -feefii^^ Ins calm atiA 
touiiteraothig simplicities. 

• S^ ^€lie 'deader 'dbser<re ^Qiat I tim not otrjectiBg'te 
these 9ubjtetB in h«^ha3f of that cowardly seV-ldve 
fe!6)dly eaUed «eBsib{E4y, or merely because iAncy arto 
<iri^^f%«t is Isermed a'didla^s^BgHAescA'^tiott, %ift%e^ 
Reraise they a»e dai^rkd to «& aieei^ «h«t 4ei^Mfe Hm 

sboidd i select th0m as «f.bib«ting m, fwort 4)f Ihe <eini* 
loeler dp l£r.W4ird8i«yri&^ wltii^ «a^ 
Aem'over as "what they vesdly «!»e^ the IMEecAsarf ft 
^l>eat Jldcft^'-^lflie ^aiHihor hittisdtf 'had m&t tttf^cMlf 
invitejl cm atten^n tomffds Aem as^BrttaF^isfija^ 

• * 

• The last of these " idle and -eitsavai^ stories** wtf 
written, it seems, by Mr. Coleridge* 
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tern of counteraction^ and if these aUdhis occasional 
luierilities of style^ in their disadTantageous effect xxp* 
on his xteaders, did not ini^i^e the vvfaale tdiaiacter 
and influenee of his poetry. 

But how is our pas8i<^ for stimulants tQ be allayed 
by the sabstitution of stories like Mr. Wordsworth's I 
fie wishes to turn aside our thirst for extraordinar; 
intelligence to more genial sources of interest^ and 
he gives us accounts of mothers who have gone mad 
at the loss of their children^ of others who have kOl-^ 
ed their*s in the most horrible manner, and <^ hard- 
hearted masters whose imaginations have revenged 
npon them the curses of the pooi^. ' In like manner, 
he, would clear up and simplicize our thoughts ) and 
he tells us tales of children that have no nc^tionof 
death, of boys who would halloo to a landscape no« 
hoAj knew why, and of an hundred inexpressible sen- 
aations, intended by nature no doiibt to aflfect ua, 
«nd even pleasurably so in the general feeling, but 
only calculated to perplex, or sadden, us in our 
attempts at analysis. ' Now it appears to me, that 
all the craving after intelligence, which Mr. Worda- 
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* 

iNnorth imagines to be the bane of the present state 
bt society^' is a healthy appetite in comparison to 
these moibid abstractions : the former tends^ at any 
rate^ to fix the eyes of mankind in a lively maimer 
Upon the x^ersons that preside over thrir interests^ and 
to keep up a certain demand for knowledge and pub- 
lic improvement ; — the latter^ imder the gube of in- 
teresting us in the individuals a£ our species^ |tum8 
eur thoughts away from society and men altogether^ 
and nourishes that eremitical vagueness of sensa- 
tions—that making a business of reverie^— that de- 
impair of getting to any conclusion to any purpose^ 
Which is the next stbp to melanieholy or indifference. 
It is with this persuasion, — ^ persuasion, which 
has not come to me through the want of acquaint* 
ance either with solitude or society, or with the cares 
of eitfaer,-*-that I have ventured upon the piece of 
ridicule in the text. Mr. Wordsworth has beautifiillj 
told us, thlit to him 



-the meanest flower that blows can giv» 



Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

I have no doubt of it) and fior be it from me to ca«t 

H 



u. 
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gtm^ ii^tW the wtU ia wluch il^ey J^-^ia distyrb 
t]io9M% ^poMw i^fitf^^-^t]^ ^19^0^ 4t*tbe bottom 

of wwrm bw^>--'^bof|€| timigbtii wfajch if: ti^y aw 
toQ ^1^ fty? te^rs^ are abo^ i|( tlay^ best v^f)f4» top 
tnwwU' 9ve^ to amUe9. F-suc b^ H al90 fi^m me tp 
bjuQ4(er tW comy^iHucatioa of sucti tlyawg^ toswi-* 
Vjadf wbea tliey ac«i Aot supk beyond thur proper 
teptib^ 90 9^ ioja^fJ^ om ^Mszy iu kK^niig down tq 
tb^m. Tlj^iiirf^k of Sb#;»pear»isfuHof tfaemj but, 
be biii3 m«!Si^fig!9d ip apip^y ^en^ to tlpw pn)pf»: 
rafre»yo9 piiVOmea,) %94 bfls^ ^Y^. U9 bfit on^ 
f«e4 T^^a^. lA M^ ^b<^ wHiksbiT-^tiby^ melej^Gbp)^ 
J^pifBft, Sbcitt we tog^t thi^ attiaptio^^ whUlir 
tU$ naelAOfibiQily j(}^t£m)§im. Mt towa^ aootiper 
kind ofphikwiyhflr> wbom b« i^et.iit tbe fore^. sifl4 
iriMJOMudQ ft jdat of eiiery' tU^g.^ I^ u#^ be siwe^ 
that ibif ia oda o£ tbe veai^ ^ pmlung;Qur ah^i^aG^ 
tknaa tofr.frx^ ^4 of t)»t d4j^]:ott» s^ n^luu^]^. 
Wordswortii bas claimed for bi% s^:):^^ pieces, — 
tbe giving; ixnpo9;tanQO to actions, ^j^d situations by 
our feelings^ instead oi adaptkig our feetiaga to tbe 
iflsporlaaee tlM^ pQ«ae4a« | Xbe: oontKtfiMm.oftb^j, 



t 
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if ettrrM intti a sysiem^ woidd be^ tbat we csduM 
make ai^ tMng or nothing important^ just as dis- 
eased or healthy impulses told us ^ — a straw might \ 
awak^a in us as many pfX)foand> but certainly not 
as useful i^ections^ as the ftUow-creature that lay 
upon it; tin at last« perplexed b^we^i the impor-- 
tance whidi e^ery thing had obtained in out imagi- 
nations^ and the little use of this new system of 
ei|uality to the action and goTemment dP 1ife> We 
might turn from elevating to depreciating^ —&om 
thinidng trifling things important^ to thinking im- 
portant things triiing \ and condode our tale of ex- 
ti^mes by closing with expedience and becoming 
saen of the world.— I would not wifiin^ly disturb thfe 
spitit^ in which th^se remarks are written^ by un- 

{lieasaiit allumns : but among the numerous ae« 

• 

^aihtaacat of Mr. Wordsworth^ who haire £d!en in 
with his theories^ perhaq[)8 he may be reminded of 
some, who have exemplified what I mean. He him« 
stif, Ihougli marked as government property;, maf 
walk i^boiit his fiekls uninjured, fhmi the usual sim- 
plieity of his life and £rt>m ^ery ignorance of whal 
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he has undeilpDne ; .but Uiose who never podsesaed* 
the real wisdom of his simplicity^ will har^y retain 
the virtue 3 and as in less healthy men, a turn for 
the worst taste of his reyerte wouki inCaUiMy be^ 
symptomatic of a weak state of stomach rather than 
of a iin^ strength of &ncy> so in men of less intellect^ 
the imitation of hid smidler simplicities is little else 
but an announcement of that vanity and weakness of 
mind> which is open to the first skilfdl corrupter 
that wishes to make use of it, 
. With regard to tl^ language in which Mr. Words- 
wcnth says that poetry should be written^ his mistajke 
seems to be this, — ^tiiat instead of allowing degrees * 
and differences in what is poetical, he would have all 
poetry to be on^ and the same in point of style, and 
no distinction allowed between natural and artificial 
associations. Nobody; will contend with him that the 
language of nature is the best of all languages, and 
that the poet is at his height when he can be most &n. 
cifid and most feeling in expressions the most neigh- 
bourly and intelligible 1 — ^but the poet may sonietime» 
.chuse to shew his art in a maimer more ^Utfiil^ and 
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ajqpeaBiig to more particular asaocktions thaa what 
are shared by the world at large^ as those of classical 
readers for instance. It is true^ by so doing> he 
narrows his doinini<m^ and gives up the glory of a 
greater aodmore diffik^t sway f but he stiU nUes va 
by a legitimate title, and is still a poet. In the one 
instance, he must have ail the properties of the great- 
est of his profession, — ^&ncy, feeling, knowledge 3 — 
in the other, he requires less feeling, and for knowledge 
may substitute learnings — a great inferiority no 
doubt, but still only differing in degree, for learning 
is but the knowledge of books, as knowledge is the 
learning of things. Mr. Wordsworth, to illtistrate 
what he means, quotes the following sonnet of Gray, 
and says that '' the only part of it, which is of any 
value, is the lines printed in Italics."* 

In vain to me the smiling mornings shine. 
And reddening Ph<ebus lifts his golden fire ; 

The birds in vain their amorous descant join. 
Or cheerful fields resume their green attire.. 

, • We repeat this sonnet with the less hesitation, b«cau)seJt 
does not appear in the usual editions of Gray, though one of 
the best and most original of his compositions. It was writ- 
ten on the death of his friend Richard West 
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These ewci ela#l lir other OQtet lepiBe, 

jf d^ereni object do these eyes require ^ 
My lonely anguish melts no heart but mine, 

JMim mu bromt thti tn^erfyttjiiff^ mifwti 
Yet moniing smiles the busy ritce to cheer> 

And new-bom pleasure brings to happier men ; 
The fields to all tiieir routed tiibute hear; 

Tq warm their little loves the birds complain. 
I/rvitless mourn to him that cannot hear. 

And wo^ the morebooauso I weep m wrin* 

For the lines not marked in Italics much certainly 
cannot be said; but their chief £Biult, in point of as« 
fiociatiouj and as specimens of the secondary species 
of poetry^ is that they are misplaced; otherwise^ 
in a piece professedly dealing in metaphorical and 
c l as s i c al allusions^ they would still be poetical^ be* 
cause still fanciful and because still referring to na? 
tural emotions. But the direst mode of settling tha 
question is to instance distinct pieces of the respec- 
tive kinds, not those in which natural and artificial 
language interi^ere with each other and only serve to 
shew the great superiority of the former over the lat- 
ter. If I3iakspeare> for example, had written only 
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^^diettvo liiitis^ ^me in tile liiitt*1ifaiit dP Y^^, ^^^ 
be 4>eakB of uodnH^t^ 

Row s^eet Uie «DOBll^lit sleeps npou this bkiik, 
and the Mate in Ij^dr> where the poor ohi faedi1> 
buntiBgp lEhig> fiiidk^ hk treitiWiig finders too Tireak 
finr lam, and yet not filt^ting tile habitnsd i^Ubsi' 
ness of hiB ranSk^ tiuDd to soitiebadir add 8ays> 

Pragr you undo this button | — tbaink you^ Sir^— 
he would hav^ left to till posterity two exquisite procA 
of his natural greatness in poetry> the one for feuacy^ 
the other for feeling. But on the other hfioid, Ccd* 
linB hus left us little or nothing written in a natural 
language ^'''^ahnost the whole of his thoughts are turn- 
ed upon personifications and learned i^bstt-^vctions> and 
expr^sed in what may be called the learned language 

tii p<ieti7$ y^ to siiy liothijig ^f h!k '6d^ oh the 
Passions and Manners^ there would be suffideiit In 
that on the Poetical Character to sta&p him a 
true poet 5 and Mr. Wordsworth, by the w^y, with 
an evident feeling to this effect, has written an ode 
to his memory. It is the same With what JDryden 
csdb the ** admirable Giecisms'' of Miltcm^. Milton 

* JSssay ofi Satire, preyed to tlie Juvenal. 
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could write with a natural grmtoeM, though not so 
well as Shakspeare) but he chose also at times to be 
more artificial^ and if he has bead so toooften> it 
only shews that his genius had less natural greatness 
about it and a smaller consciousness of resources-, 
not that he had then put off his poetry altogether. 
Had he heard, in his time, of the project for exclud- 
ing all* language and all associations from poetry, 
but those of natural passion and humanity, he would 
have spoken with new feelings of the cessation of 
those ancient oracles, that have breathed out upon 
us a second inspiration 5 he would have lamented that 

Apollo from hii shrine 

Should no more divine. 

With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leavings; 

and have told VBj with & share in the geneji^al sorrow^ 
how 

The lonely mountains o'er. 
And the resounding shore, 

A voice of weeping heard, and loud lament: 
From hauuted spring and dale, 
Edg'd with, poplar pale, . 

The parting Genius is with sighing sent; 
-With flow'r-inwoven tresses torn 
The Nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thicket mourn. 



r 
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If it were merelf to heep tttch Tenea iis tliese iSreili 
£ar posterity^ it woidd be worth wfafle to proteA 
against the exGhiBion of one species of peietry, meanif 
because it has anelder and nobler brother. But tb^ 
truth isj the exclusion would do harm to the cause 
of poetry in general) it would cut off, as we have 
seen^ a direct portion of the .skilful and delightftd 
ham poetry^*^it would hinder a niunber of saliiieets 
from being tr^ted poetically^ that are now reeom- 
mendable to the world by the process of yersifkar 
tion ', — ^it would rid us of one set of pretenders only 
to inundate us with another much more insuflferable; 
the pretenders to simplicity 5 and finally^ it would 
take away from the poetical profession something that 
answers to good breeding in manners^.and that keeps 
it dear from rusticity and the want of an universal 
reception -, for Shakspeare> who might be thought a 
counter-example from his want of scholastic learnings 
is in ftct a Singular example the other way^ enridi* 
ing the ground-work of his writings with figures 
and metaphors even to crowdings and evidently alive 
lo all the use and dignity of clasncal aDusk>n :-— not 
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^tmt a poet is almys to b0 t^^wiAg Mi V^uling 
learnicgy cyrkttiiigtbe sMt^<>fiii]Bt«uiteeBChpeliiBi^ 
Imt that bk taftte in Due r«fiit)ed;> if itiiuiAg^ lite 
8liakapea]?e% i¥ill tttidi him td fbel wh&t iB bettimA 
moiltastefiil inotharsi and eiuibtehlitifo give asim*- 
pie or passionate expression as much peitfectiononthe 
aoore of nature^ as a compounded and elabotate dne 
upon that of art. Mr. Wo^dstirtAth^ with sonMsChing 
oi a consdefosness cm this head> talks of Section in 
the very midst of what appears to otherii an ahMnte 
eontemptofit. NowsdectionhHsaneyetoelfecl^lind 
is an acknowledgment that what is always at httnd^ 
though it may he equally natural^ ii» not equally pleas«- 
ing. Who are to be the judges then between him 
and his faults > Thosei I think> who delighted with 
his natmre^ and happy to see and to allow that he 
has merits of his own superior to his fbiidtous imi^ 
taiions of Mflton> (fofthe kttet^ aftef 41> thougli 
admired by some as his real ejtceHencei ai^ only the 
cxxsaaional and perhaps unconscious tributes of his ftd^ 
mintioo) are yet dissatisfied and moHified wittd^eh 
eneoonterb^ of the beDman^ as Hairy Gi]l send We 
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arte Serfvn ^-^^Hpvfad think that in some of the efi^iskmi 
caOed Moods of My Own "Mind, he mistakes tbs 
efNpamQoestpnxsessof i«flectkm£wit*si«si^^ aadthe 
csrduary^ erary-day mnsiBgs of any lover of thefiekU 
ftr original ihmkmg ;— >who are of 6pmiQn» in diorti 
that tfaeie is an cactreme in nature as wdl aa iii ait| 
and that this extrenie> though not equally removed 
from the point of perleetion^ is asdifieient&om'what 
itoio^t to be and what DalaireherBetf intexidBdftto 
be> as the nigged horse in the deslirt is to the bean-^ 
tifiil ereatuie imder the Arabt, or the dreamer in a 
hfintoitage to the waiting philosopher in society. 
To eonidade thia incardhcDito note : Id^.Words^twirth^ j 



in ohjeotai^ to one extreme^ has gone to anotbery-*« 
the latursA coannencenient perfaiq» of alt vt^6Lvi^ 
90s. He tfamks hs a«er-acti¥e> and wmM msike na 
dvier-eontempbtiTey— a fenkt net fikely toextciad rery 
ynAdify but whidioi^^lit still to be deprecated ifor the: 
ttkeofthose to whom it would. We lure^ he tMnks/ j 
teb aoEOclL crowded t0getilier> and tab sBbjeet^ hft eonse-^ 
quenee^ to high-fevered tastes mid woaAdlf infectioBS. 
€braated:««*-he> on lite o(9ier hand^ leres too much 
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impart, and is subject, we think, to low-fevered taatet 
«ad solitary morbidities ^-4mt as there is health in 
both of US, suppose botii parties strilce a bargain,—- 
be to come among us a little more and get a true 
sense of oar action,-— we to go out of oursdv^ a lit* 
tie oftener and acquire a taste lor bis contemplation. 
We will make moie holidays into nature with hims 
but he, in ftirness, must earn them, as well as 
ottisehres, by sharmg our working^days : — we will 
•merge offcener into his fields, sit dangling our legs 
over his styles, andxultivatea dueiespect for his daf- 
fodils I but he, on the other hand, must growa little 
better acquainted with otir streets, must put up with 
our lawyers, and even find out a heart or so among 
our polttidans :*— in short, we will recdlect that we 
)iave hearts and brains, and wiH feel and ponder a 
little more to purify us as spirits; but he win be 
good enough, in r^um, to cast an eye on' lus-handtf 
and musdes, and. consider that the putting these to 
fheir purposes is necessary to complete our part in 
this world as organiMd bodies. 
. Heire is the good to be done on both sidea ; and as 



J 
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9Dciet]r, I bdieiQe^ womM be mudi bettered Ik ocmse^ 
queiLce> so there is no mua, I am petsuaded> more 

cftpaMg than Mr. ^ordaiiwirthj nftm a htat^mr m^ iMai ^^ 

tance with society^ to do it the $ervioft. Without that 
apquaiataiioe^ his reputatioa in poeitiy may be Utfki 
more aahitary t^an that of an Empedodea in phikwo* 
phy or a Saint Francis in religion : —with it» he might 
.reyive the 8|»rit> the giory^ and the utility of a 
Shakspeare. 

* ' But fDfctth aeit^d Apollo, and turning again, 
'WKaimfer*, he cried, * were thefauUs ofmeh men. 
Ye shall try, wretched fnortaU, how well ye can hear 
What Dryden has witnessed, unsmote with despair.* 

This alludes to the insight which Dryden had into 
the higher species of poetry^ without it*s making him 
lose sight of the powers he really possessed. If he 
4id.not x'eachto the fonner, he saw what it was^ xm^ 
dazzled^ and did not become a neglecter of fails own 
substance to indulge an idle hankering after that of 
Mrealthier minds. Yet the feebler and idler ptfrt of 
the poets here mentioned aftct to speak of such men 
as Johnson and Dryden with contempt/*H>f Johnson, 
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wte witlk aU Us drfecto and kk liigotrics^ G^^ 
Im nortiiditiai to some pnrpoiey-'^^nd of Dry den, 
¥te tkou^ deficknt ia uaiiAaumt, itadied I1&0 art 
aatk«y nenrer didj »ftd baa Written «i tkef never eai^^ 
I love kenMk, on good inrtlioriif , tliet dne of tlu»l 
cntta Alexuider'» Feasl '' a dranken sosg.** It i^ 
mock to be wMed tlMt tile toMeties of tlie present 
Lanreal oould prodiMSe siid^ anether. The soi^may 
be drunks but it is with nectar. 

^^ That gighi and thmt music mifht flOi bi mirtai»*d 
But baf tko§e «&• a ^lorjr like Dnfde»\s had gam^d*. 
It IS not intoidad to^ aay here, that soaote of the 

jpoets ia the teaA ace aoft 2ea% of a mate poelicai 

* 

nomiAeaiaa than Diy den, te I hdicveliDey are> but 
tnly that they have not jek punhicsd what in the 
long run wftit poaCeffily afaatt adifaaor thett befar^ 
him. We 8€tt that thejr 8iwtainint ttiudiA cxf th^ g^Oryj 

tjuffi^gilii mup t alt) o^it;. 

^^ Jttd fM PMr PMar tmCdpaU, md siippfettfi^ 
It i» » jpity tftaH t^h^ pkamit reprqbaeehad' net 
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Vfif^ CI VMSt orif^mid ^m of bDn»Qiiiirjr-tu«b » isix*^ 

at: lA iExcfluttiblf HMaiinlwg» ^ad conrtitutefthnn a ekim 
l^r UnDSttlf . Hq ia the FontaaiM o£ laflnpo«nm.-^I 
knoiK not nbetiker any bniy «r«r thought of tmiii^ 
t» kim fcr his veifaifca^Qttf but Ihe loTeis od the 
Sagltthheoqic wonULhe ideoemb aawdl as. sucpnsodfi 
lot find in U3 imiwffiWMait of it a more eaay and ▼a*' 
rious music ftan in svufih higher poeta. 

*'^' Twm CampMft. ^h wiUow and p0plar wm tmm'd^ 
And S(mih4^'0 wUh fni9mkm<nh plnekd. m ^ toind^ 
Jtti &M'9 mUk « kea$hfrmn hk old gardm ^bora^ 
AMwUhvine'kimm^ 9nd Jkmi§hyp^0ndr^^ Xm» 
Moored 
The meaning of all thme ia^eEGOYonatiuBnaiS'ttatav 
obvious^ I am afraid^ as it might be. The poplar is 
inl^ided to imply a khid of artificial sqipeeiraace in 
the midst of nature^ — and may stand for a set eie- 
S^ance as weU as aa emMemof stfength*:—- ^ '^ moun*' 
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faia-aflh pluck'd in the wind" has an air of mi^B^* 
ness with it> that vanishes when you come to lode 
at it's elegant fiimsiness -, and the heath from the oH 
garden stores would suggest a scni: of nursery lor 
what ought to grow wild^ and something too ioiick. 
of the gardener's trade. The willow^ the vine^kaves, 
and the Jtunp*up-and-kis8*me^ want no exp]anation#' 
except that the last is one of the variety of names^ 
widdi the fondness of popular admiration> in all ooun'* 
tries> has lavished upon the beautiful little tri-cbloured 
violet^ commonly caUed the'Hcart'i9-ease*. 

It is pleasant to light upon an universal £Bivourite^ 
whose merits answer one's exjpectatibn. We know 
little or no&ing of the common fiowen among tfae^ 
ancii^nts; but as violets in general have their due men- 
tion among the poet3 that have come down to us> it is 
to be concluded that the heart's-ease CoUld not miss 
it's particular admirati(m>^if indeed it existed among 



* The crowns> with'th^e explfOialioiifl, art adU hot com- 
plete. Mr. Campbell, for his naval odes, sbpuld have had 
some oak in his wreath ; and it is' a great piece of injustice to 
Mr. Moore's to have left ottt the fthamrock. 
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tiiem ia it's perfection. The modem Ladn 'ji«iiie 
fcr it is jPIo9 Joins or Joye*fl Flawer,--ran appeQaUpn 
raiher ttio worahipfol for it'a little spariding delicacy, 
and more smtalde to the greatness of an hydrangia 
CNT to the diadenvs of a rhododendron. 

QiUBque per irngoaa quaerencia Si^mbria vallei 
Cfwcimt, nectendis cum myrta nata co^oii; 
FkMque Jovis variosy folii tricolori^ et iptti 
Far vioim, hulloque tamea spectatvs odorc;* 

Raplni Hur^^apim, lib. 1. 

With all the beautiea in tbe valines bred. 
Wild Mint, that's bora witb myrtle crowns to wed. 
And Jove's own Flo^'r, tba^ sbares the violet's prid^. 
If 8 want of scent with triple charm supplied. 

Hie name giy^n it by the Italians is Flammola, the 
Little Flame 3 — ^at least, this is an appellation with 
which I have met, and it is quite in the taste of that 
ardent people. The French are perfectly ama%le 
With theirs : — ^they call it PeoBee, a Thought, from 
whidi comes our word F&osy :— 
•. '^-There's rosemary," says poor Ophelia > '^that's 
for remembrance j-^pray you, love, remember 5— 
and there is pansiea,— that's for thoughts.** Dray^ 

I 
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tim, in his Mrorld cf luxuriei^ tbe Muae*A Viymai^ 
where he fiurfy ttilles yott vith aireets^ has given^ 
under this name of k> a vtij brflUaot inage of lt*« 
cfl^ct in.a wreaith of flowers ;-'Hthe nymph nqre 

Here damask. rotes, white and red. 

Out of my lap first take I, 
Which still shall run along the thread; 

My chiefest lloVr this make I. 
Amongst these roses In a row. 

Next place I pinks in plenty. 
These double-daisies then for show; 

And will not this be dainty? 
The pretty Pansy then I'll tye, 

JAke stones some chain enchasing: 
The next to them, their near ally. 

The purple violet placing. 

Nymphal 5th. 

MUton^ in his fine way, g^ves us a picture in a wgrd^ 

-^ tbe Vvuf/reak'd with jet. 



•^mm^ 



Another of it*8 qaiiies is Love^in^idJenat, under whieb 
it has been again cdebrated hf ShaJispeare^ to whunx 
we must always return^ finr any thing and fin: every 
thing j^-hlfl fiuHes niqpke potent use of it in tbe Mid- 
munmer-Nights* Dream. Tfa^ whole passage is fiitt 
of such exquisite fimckkj aujped with smk noUe 
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expressions and fine suggefltioiifl of s«itinieii.ti tturii I 
will indulge myself and lay it before the reader at 
once> that he may not interrupt himself in his chair :-«- 

Oberon. My gentle Puck^ come hither : — ^thou remefnberest. 
Since once I sat upon a promontory, 
4nd heard a mermaid, on a ^Iphin'^ h^cl^» 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath. 
That the rude sea grew civil at her 90ng, 
And certain s^rs shot n^adly froiii their ^her^ . 
To hear the sea-maids music? 

PupK, ' I remember. 

Qbeii^v. Th^ yeiy time 1 saw (but thou could'st not,) 
Fljring betwixt the cold earth and the moon, 
Cupid all arm'd: — a certain aim he took 

At » feir yestaly thfoned by th^ W^^t 

And loo9'd his love-^haft smartly from his bow, 

As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts : 

Jht I might s^e young lPQpi4's fiery shpft 

Quenched in the chaste beams of the watery moon; 

And the imperial votaress pass'd on. 

In maiden medUation, fancy in^ 

Yet marked I where the bolt of Cupid fell :— 

It fell upon a little western flower,— 

before, ttiilk-white,-f^BDW piirple with \ont*§ 'm^vM^r- 

f^d maidens call it Love-inridle^ess, 

Fetch me that flow'r, — ^the herb I shew'd thee once: 

The juice of it, on sleeping eyelids laid, 

lyiil make or man or woman madly dote 
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Upon the nest live creature that it seei. 
Fetch me that berh; and be thou here agaio^ 
Ere the leviathan can swim a lea^e. 

Puck. I'll put a prdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes. 

Act 2. Sc.2. 



these names of Love^vn-idkness, Pamy, 
BearVS'eate, and Jump'^up^cmd-kisa-me, the tri-colour- 
ed Tiolet is called a]so> in various oountiy places^ the 
herb Trinity^ Thr^faceS'Under'a'hood, Kiss-me-be^ 
hmdrthe-garden-gaie, and CuddU-me-io-yfrn, which 
seems to have been altered by some niee apprehension 
into the less vivacious request of CuVrme'to-you. 

In shorty the Persians themselves have not a greats 
number of $>nd appellations for the roscj than the 
people of Europe for the Heart's-ease. For my part^ 
to whom gaiety and companionship are more thaii 
ordinarily welcome on many accounts^ I cannot but 
speak with gratitude of this little flower^— one of 
many with which foir and dear friends have adorned 
my prison-house^ and the one which outlasted a]} 
therest 



1 
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The wines were aU neckar of differetd tmack, 
To which Muskiot was nothing, nor Ptrginii Lac, 
No, nor Laeknfma ChrisH, ihough clearly dmnCi 
Nor Moniepulciano, ihm^h King of all Wine. 

I do not profess to have tasted these foreign luxU" 
rieSj except in the poetry of their admirers. Virginia 
•Lac and Lachryma Christie-— Fir^> Milk and C^trisfg 
Teorsj— -are names given to two favourite wines by 
the pious Italians^ whose fomiliarity with the objects 
t>f their devotion is as well known as it is natural. 
Ilia former seeins to be a white wine> — ^the latter is 
of a deep red. Mus]cat^ or MoscadeU> is so called 
from the odour of it's grape. The two latter are 
mentioned among other Tuscan and Neapolitan wines 
by Red! in his Bacco in Toscana ', but his fiivoUrite 
is Monteptdciano> which at the conclusion and dimax 
qf the poem> is pronounced by Bacchus himself^ in 
life boor of transport^ to be the sovereign liquor :*-* 

Onde ogniun, che di Lieo 
Riyerente il nomc adora, 
Ascolti questo altissimo decreto, 
Cb^ Bassareo pronunxiay e gU dia f<^ 
iUoi^pnlciano d' cgni Vino iURg. 
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Th^qaH tli«t bA«r down to tlie1»od^ 

Of the care-killing^, vintager God, 

Give ear afid give fiaith to his edict diving. 



*^l mMtnit forget H^gh, ^ Bob^ Hke a gonder, 
Woh14 gwe a '^ great g^i|(f>**— -one Jlr. Lmdorr^ 

^, W^^tfr Svv^f& ^Uuidcirj av^¥?€Ttby p^rsoQ^ 
I beli^ve^ psud. 9,1^U¥>r of m ^ic pi^Q^ of g06si|^iO^ 
oaIle4 G^ir> ^po^the8trepgthQf wl^ch^Bfr. Southey 
de^iiG^ted tp him his Curse qf Kehamtu Tfauere i« 
jceaSlY ohj^ good pfisacie^ iq Qdi^ir tixMt-n^Bfi^^hf^j 
jp^ th/e author k OKe ^S 4K«»e d^elt ia^ciseattiic 
^cvffHy^ who Slight pdTQBaiae to hecooltt soitietfau^ 
ff ^y ^re \»ism \m% ihjese ^^ottemcA hav^ now 
bteen ^ growni for some time> and are e^iUiUji M 
old Bx^ too st%ibb(»:u to alter. I fovbete to iak^ \xf 
t^e poli.tiC9(L c^wpjos in a fxieia which nobody knowiB^ 
and shall sa^^ as liitfe ahout thiose in Mr. SoBth^*b 
Joanof Arc> &c. but they are. such as should make 
the Laureat and his fiiisnds cautious how they re- 
sented other people's q^inii^QS and dealt about epi- 
thets of indigttity. 
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*'^Ani Waikr look* d up too, and b^g'd topropote 
d partkukar friend of Aov-^^im Mr, Ro§e. 

Mr. WiUam Stewmrt Root, a wn of the Bight 
lionouiidl>le OiMMtge BoMi and aif int^geiit mm, 
Imt no po<Bt. ife it author of ocuaae gtMemstiif, 
oMmnoiiwplaee vdrslofis of old tortiBXices, wlkkh M]f» 
VUCfeF Seott desoribes as stories ^ well t»ld^ in mo^ 
tern t%rde. 

*« • fbrpooti,* heiaid, ^who v^outd dkefiih their poofefs, 
dnd' kop'd' io bO' deatkleM, must keep to good houri.* 

This is a tru5i9m> Which in a luxurious state of so- 
ciety; it may not be Unnecessaty to repeat. At such 
timtt> poets are more In request than eyer> and being 
peraonai^ whq can enjoy as wdl as contribute to 
«Qrjiiyttient> are more than ever liable to be spoilt. 
Never vvas a more vtOgar mistake than that a true 
genius for poetry can do without study^ — ^meaning by 
i^taiffj a earefiil r^arch into every things books as 
Wdl as* men. A genius Ibr poetry is nothing but a 
finer liability to impressions; but what matters the 
UabiKty^ if we do not put ourselves in the way of the 
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thoughts and leeliiigB that are to impress us) We 
must look about for thinga> if we would fUMjoire their 
images) we must amass a knowledge. of words> if 
we would explain the images to others. Study, of 
course, without genius will not make, a poetj any 
more than eyes without sight will get any thing 
l^ poring over a microscope; but on the other hand» 
a poet without study shall be in the situation dt 
Pizarroatthe Peruvian Court)— with all liis powers 
he shall not be aUe to write, and his common soi^ 
diers shall get the bett^ of him in consequrace. 
jEVom Dryden downwards, our poete do not appear 
to have been very studious men, with the exequdob 
of Collins and Gray) and the reading of Dryden him- 
self perhaps was rather critical and particular, than 
genfecal and greedy of knowledge. Of thetwoothc£n#^ 
Collins unluckily had aibrtune left him, whkhthrevf 
him back into idleness) and Gray (with all due .re<^ 
spect to his Elegy) was rather a man of great taste 
and reading, than an original genius.* Of the 

> 

- * It would be curious to ascertain, how much would be due 
to Gray, alter a diligent inspection of his oMi g atioBi to the 
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ttadioufl disposition of all our greatest poets we'hav6 
jDomplete evidence. Chaucer's eagle in the House 
of Fame accuses him of being so desperate a student; 
that hfetakes no heed of any body> and reads till he 
lades sttipid; — ' 



No tidin^es eomin to the. 



Not of thy very neighboum 
That dwellen almost at thy d^ris; 
Hioii herist neither that ne thtfe^ 
For wliBii thy labour al done is. 
And hast made al thy reckiningOy 
In stede of reste tind of newe thingetf 
Thou goest home to thine house anone^ 
And al so dombe as any stone 
Thon sittest at anothir boke^ 
Tyl ftdljr dasid is thy loke. 

▼.140. 

Chaucer however was too true a . poet not to read na* 
ture as well as books> as his writings abundantly 
i/sstkfy, both in character and description. Milton 
and Spenser were both men of learning, and what is 

<}reek and Italian poets. I doubt whether fifty lines, if so 
•lD[inch,*-setting aside hUhong Stoiy and one or two little hu- 

• - ■ 

mourous pieces. He seems to have had a talent for ridicule} 
and must be allowed, on all hands, to have been a splendid 
haitator of the sttblime* 
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tuM tor poets>. mmt of bvsitieto ; atid ao iJideod wM 
ChmMer. Shiolitfpesre iras ntUher amaH of iMfnuDg 
nor biBinesft) but not td> mentioii^ ttet Nature bi 
blm 8e«tn8 to have been aiaciilir^ and rattier to ba^t 
spoken by bim than from him^ it is clear that he i^eail 
every thing that he came near^ and perhaps the 
more because he had no learning; for learning is 
apt to make a man d6at upon old books ; and the 
most accomplished leaders^ not being so apt at a 
dead language as at their own« linger and brood 
over their &vg«urite classic^ at the expense of many a 
work of information. 

But these names are leading me fh>m my purposci 
which was rather to remind the poet of the general 
than the particular use of his hours -, and here 1 
might be seduced to retixm to them^ for Chaucer 
revek in morning scenery^ and Milton^ in one of 
- €ko8t prose passages of his so impregnated with his 
poetical spirit^ has expressly told us that he wosaii 
tatly riser.* But I must Mrly put my books off 

* Apology for Smectymtnius. 
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the ta1fle> ksi intei^tien^tedto laiBJceac^iDfB^tifMi 
«f tibia veadisr in iA liiy fiivnurito passages, I i^teili 
convert UieBe nMto into what ttoy fei^f were nfft 
Itateiidid tiD iMb-'i^Iiie siHliiAAt)r 4if iftU4ce|d1^ glrMt 
to a. youag po^t dn (he piesent oceadio&> id tt»^«^ 
iluft AMbHugfa lib 18 a maip piMrt oS Ms bttsiMsd' «» 
mibgle with aoaieiy, fbr thb right apprehcufikni 
of tteir mannfiWB and passions^ and indaed for hlB 
^wn refreahifieiiit aini enjoyment, yet h» sboald mtt 
l» Attngfe with it as to get huJct by it's pressute^ or 
' flo ^to have his. attelUdon distracted by it*^ iioise or 
fHverted by it's se^oj^tiolis. Study flhouM bt hiibii^ 
«faess, and sodsty his Te3axatxDii> ndt djce vma^ 
Im skmM divide tibe oaife between tibe fiallfe aadl hb 
bpaka> and the other between society in genendj 
vnd that soit of Maidly or dom^tic «onipimy> whidi 
liherlshet^ 1^ kin<tty affections^ and enables him to 
keep in harmony with the fl^oW'-creatufes whom he 
Is to pl^use and to instruct; fbr a taere intimacy with 
What i& called the world, not only serves to injure 
the finer simplicity of youth, which properly itn- 
¥W>^, becomes ttie noblest wisdom of age, but by 
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Jeadii^ him iiito not the best comptfoiy afid g»^ 
dually &t]guiDg him with mankiftd> indines him tm 
care little for pleaaing and absolutely to despur of 
infltructing 3 till at last he either looks upon a21 
.things around him with a resentful melaneholy^ or 
jetties into that contemptuous indiflference which is 
stfll more &tal to poetry. Dr. Youngs we see^ after 
a life of eourtliness and flattery^ revenged himself 
on his expectations by the hypochondriac poem of 
Night Thoughts } — Rochester, amidst a round of 
idleness and debauchery^ vented his disdain of ho* 
man nature in sallies of ribaldry and starts of the 
very bitterest satire. There n undoubtedly a me^ 
tdium with these men of the world> in which yo«i 
;may find oidinary writers of satire, of comedy, 
and of ven de fociete,*-but these are not the persons 
,in question, — they are not the spoilable men ;— ^in 
^t, they are not poets. 

The application of these remarks is intended ta 
.be as general as it appears. If Mr. Moore wer^ 
.Uving as he used to do, in the thick of the gay world*. 
. I might avail myself perhaps of the social and gene^ 
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'nm8 diameter of Ids writings to recommetul thent 
to him 5 but he has taken vnng, it seems, to a rural 
retirement* Indeed, it should gratify Mr. Wordar<« 
worth to see how very patriarchal most of our pio^tr 
are at present, in this instance. Mr. Moore dates from 
Ashbourne in Derbyshire -, Mr. Campbell from Syden^ 
ham; Mr. Scott froon Ettrick Forest; Mr. Southey 
from Grasmere. Mr. Moore, it is true, is understood 
to have been an industrious man, at the time he wal 
mipposed to be idlest; but the industry of a town 
life, and that of a due intermixture of town and 
txmntry, are very different things. ^ The former is 
little better than an escape from bustle, with the 
"bum of it still ringing about your head ; it is a 
business of snatches and make-ti^es; and the only 
hours that can be barred against interruption, are 
those which are stolen from health. Besides,' one^i 
virtue on these occasions is apt to recompense it*^ 
;pains over much, and the abstinence of the night 
•iQ help itself too largely out of the day. I remeni" 
' ber^ when I was a lad, hanging loosely on soci^ 
ety> without a prospect and almost without n hof^t, 
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isxoept tbait of )eaifii|g iMsbiind p? tji^ ^icfi^ ^ 
«OQl«thiog poetical> (all tl^$it I tMi- ¥low pe^hftpf 1^ 
HU^ tQ do) I vsed to tlMnk it a |U)^^ 8tu4ioii# tl)¥M» 
to sit up ^ night reading ao^ writing^i wi^ # 
thinking silence al^nt me^ fgcid n ()Oft of coffee ai t)l^ 
^r^^idei but I found out, pn a sui^^n^ t;^^ I waa 
in the habit of rewarding ipy l^ouVrationd with |i 
{in^rtipoate ei\joyn>ent of r^fpq$e, i^d thi^t } s^r 
^ofn got out of bfid till two or t^ree i|^ the uj^x^, 
fiqm* For an admii^r c^ t^i^ fields a^d tl^ e>w^ 
jihine* this would »Pt dP^-^biA J bjivt? ner^ sii^ 
hem able to get a pipp^r nici^tery pye^ t^ irregulaf 
Jiahits which I suffered tp dictate tp m^ at th^t tig^ 
irf life, though by Qod:» blessing I hPP^ tP fttchievfj 
it before I have d^)e. . 

If there is apy living poet j whopi froxa tiiB fit^i^ 
tioa in life> from hifl e^ly genius, iind irov^ th^ 
Mmple^uon of hh writing^j a cpr4i9l pbs^rv^r mig^ 
Teviture to remind of thi^ Knitters, k W ^ ypiiSg 
UfAikmah who h%» been lately risiiig bato q^h]n%y^ 
isnd who, as fitr M tbe world is epia^f n)ed> is npw 
jBioving in the very tbi^ pf the lu^tFe, S^ly W 
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awa mksUir, and of e& olmited rhvik, liovd Byixm 
lias hitfl dkadirantages aa well aa advaatag^f^ of nO 
airdiiiaBry deecriptkm. If> cm the one biadd^ ha cem% 
easily and ardmitly isito the imrld, with noife of the 
iwaal pbitroetioiu df fortune, and wi(]i a veadinaw 
on the jpart of tociety to admire what he should d6| 
0a the oth^, his entranoe might havis beeb too ea$y» 
Hr his ^peetations. too ardent; enjoyments IJaigH 
have pressed around him too qokUy to give him 
time tor choice, and too unreservedly to leftve him a 
ienise of respect J and at last, with a geniu0 calculated 
to adorn as well as interest tht circled in which hi? 
moved, he might find it difficoH to eacape firom « 
tound of pleasurable busiliess, in which the self-lov^ 
of others «i ^ell aa his own haUtuial acquiescence 
would help to detainhim. Perhaps I am aspuming 
(ob mnch here> in more senses than one; and I con^ 
Ibss, that I have been chiefly led into my condusioni 
fespectihg hutn by the gweral effect of rank an4 
fbrtuii^ at his tone of life, aad by the general tun^ 
0f mind evinced in his poetry; but if I am induced 
ia i$y more than I sh6ald have don^ to a W^T pf 
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less prosuse^ it is for two reasons, ^first> because 
having to speak of him in these notes as a poet !vrho 
has cmne before the public since the verses were 
first written, I knew of no better place in' which to 
mention him>— -and second,— if his lordship ' will 
9l]ow me to say so,— because I fe^l a more than.orr 
dinary interest in his hme, and have had some 
chords about me so touched by his poetry, ifts to 
speak whether I will or noti 

The advice then, which I would venture, to give 
his lordship, — und which, by the way, as ian £nr 
gtishman and a public writer I have other pretences 
for giving^ in one re8pect,-^is briefly this,— Mhat, in 
the first place, he would habituate his thoughts as 
much as possible to the company of those recorded 
fpirits and lofty countenances of public Wrtue, wliich 
elevate an Englishman's recollections, and are the 
true household deities of his country^— or to descend 
ftom my epithets, that he would stilufy 'p6Uti6s more 
and appear oftener in Parliament ;— siecondly, that hci 
would study society^ not only in it*s existing bHUiance 
-or it's departed grandeur, but in those middle walk#^ 
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of Me, whei'e he mayfind the most cordial ktm of 
it*s hi^iness^ s^ -well as. the soundest concentriaLtion 
of it*s intelligence ; — and thirdly^ that though he has 
done a g6od deal already, he would consider it as 
little until he could fully satisfy himself,-— or if this 
he difficult, perhaps impossiUe,— -that he Would 
consider what he has done as too fuU of promise to 
warrant his resorting at any time to a common 
property in style, or his use of siiqh ordinary expe* 
dients in composition, as a diligent student of bur 
great poets will he too proud to adopt. — ^By follow* 
ing the first piece of advice, he would not only 
serve his country politically, but to continue speakr 
ing of him as a poet, might materially enlarge his 
itdcfc of ideas, .'and acquire a stronger ambition to 
serve it poetically >-» by following the second, he 
might be induced to look a little more to the useful 
as well as the beautiful in writing, and be diverted 
from that tendency to view men and things on the 
dark side, which generally proceeds from a want of 
acqiiaintance with the truly bright one$-r4astly, by 
following the third, he would do justice to Im real 

K 
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turn for original feeHng and tlmiking, and be en-» 
abled VMnrthify to perform what he abnndantty pnn 
mises. 

Lord Byron will nee, that by speaking thusr of hk 
promise rather than his performance, I estimate his 
good sense/ as well ashis poetry, at no vulgar stand-* 
ard. Had I rated him less^ I might have praised 
him more.; at least, I might have said nothing of 
all this to one whom I should h^Ve considered as 
arrived at his fioll growth. But though his lord'' 
ship has diMie more in his youth than many an es- 
tablished writer in hi^ full manhood, and has con? 
sequently taken his place, beyon^ a doubt;, in the 
list of English Poets, yet I would no more> rate 
what he could do at five-^and^thirty by what he has 
done at five-and-twenty, than I would condent to 
have his opinion- of me, as an honest and friendly 
critic, determined, when that period arrives, by a 
retrospect to unqualified commeiidation at present. 

The characteristics of Lord Byron's poetry are 
a general vein of melancholy,—^ fondness for pithy^ 
suggesting, and passionate modes of spec^^i^^^-^nd 
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ka inteiisity of fedU&g, wbidi iipiKWi to seek rer 
Uef in it's own liolenee. J&y^rf thing undet h^ 
operation assumes the fierce glow of metal under 
the hands of the forger : -— he produces it with un- 
intermitting impatience^ and tums^ &shions> and 
dismisses it with an air of resentment. What he 
wants in style> and what he may clearly obtain^ is a 
regular r^iance on his own mode of speaJdug, withr 

but resorting^ in his quieter moments^ to phrases of 

■ • * • • ■ ■ * ■ ■ .1 , 'I* J. ,i ., 

common property :-^what he wants in essential po- 

etry> is fkncy as distinguished from passion^-— Spen* 
' ■' • • ■ • . .•»•..<-. 

eer as distinguished j&om Otwayj and it may be an- 
ticipated perhaps from this^ that he will always be 

* r , 

rather cm the reflecting and passionate side of poets^ 
than oh the ^mcifril and creative. 

The Childe Harold was very striking in this re* 

« 

spect^ and evinced a singular independence and de<- 

• * • 

termination of thinkings with little of those fancies ^ 
original or borrowed^ which are so ce^tavating to 
young writers in general. The Griaour^ and Bride 

, * The country gentlemen have been terribly baffled with 
the titles of Lord Byron's productions. Childe Harold suffi- 
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of Abydod are two.irifietohei of passion, spariding and 
dignified^ and abounding /in feUdtons inistancea jof 

ciently astounded them; Abydos, after much dispute, was 
luckily to be found in a dictionary ^ but as to ^bat Gmur^ 
•be was lil^e his namesake in Caliph Vathek, as inexplicable 
as he was attractive; there was no circumventing him and 
his four vowels. For this, in iMMne measure, we have to 
thank^the French, who, to suit their own convenience, make 
as much havoc with people's names as they do with the rest 
of their property. Thus, after having been used to their mode 
' of writing, the;names in the Arabian Nights, and having grown 
in love, while we are boys, with the generosity and magni- 
ficence of the Vizier Guy-afar (Giafar), we find alnong the 
melancholy realities of our manhood that we are to call him 
Jaffer; — ^the family name of the Bedreddins is suddenly rec- 
tified into Buddir-ad-Deen ; anfl our old, though somewhat 
fthurming friends, Haroun al Rafchid and the Cadi are disco- 
vered to be Haroon al Rusheed and the Cauzee. — See some of 
these -alterations in Dr. Scott's new edition of that ever de- 
lightful work. One day or other we shall find our mysteri- 
ous acquaintance the G-i-a-o-u-r under the plain-spoken name 
of the Jower. It is needless to add, that the beist way of settling 
this matter is to writo all nafiiies fis. nearly as possible to theif 
original spelling. It is our business to find out the pronun- 
ciation by itself; but a name is nothing but one particular 
«ound, by which one individual ia distinguished from ai^others 
and the French might as well call Pythagoras Peter Jenkins 
as Peet-a-gore (Pythagore). It would have been laudable in 
Pr. Scott^ while he was about his anti-gaUican emendations, 
to render the word Genie^ which has almost become natural^ 
ized^ by it's proper translation of Genius^ 
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oompression. They are not free however from com* 
xnon-place verses^ and are disfigured besides by a 
number of strange exotic rhymes^ consisting of ab- 
solute Turkish^ — ^which is really unfair. Of all his 
lordship's productions^ I confess I am still most taken 
with the little effusions at the end of the Childe 
Harold. It is here> I thinks that the soul of him is 
to be founds and that he has most given himself up 
to those natural words and native impressions^ which 
are the truest test of poetry. His lordship has evi* 
dently suffered as well as thought> and therefore we 
have a right to demand on^nality of him. Perhaps 
it may not have struck him, that a resoluticm to 
make the most of his past feelings and reflections for 
the multiplication of his poetical resources, and their 
subsequent use to society, is no mean or mechanical 
policy, and may lie called the philosopher's stone of 
poetry. It is thiis that we become masters of our 
destiny, and gain possession of a talisman, which 
shall make even the most appalling spirits wait up- 
ou our wants and administer to our usefulness. 

BNO OF THE NOTES. 
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CATULLUS'S RETURN HOME TO THB 
PENINSULA OF SIRHIO. 



CARMEN XXXI. 



O BEST of ^ the scatter'd spots that lie 
In sea or lake>r--apple of landscape's eye>— - 
How gladly do I drop within thy nest> 
With what a sigh of full> contented rest> 



lirti 



Pbninsulabum> SirmiOi insularumque 
Ocelle^ quascunque in liquentibus stagoLi 
Marique vasto fert uterque Neptunus^ 
Quam te libenter> quamque letus iHViso^ 



ACME ANB^SEPTIMIUS, OR THE 
ENTIRS AEEECTION. 

FROM CATULLUS. — CA&MEN XLV. 



' Oh> Acme love !' Septimius ciied^ 
As on his lap be held his bride^ — 
' If all my heart is not for thee> 
And doats not on thee desperately^ 
And if it doat not more and more. 
As desperate heart ne*er did before. 



AcMEN.Septiinius, suos amores, 
Tenens in gremio, ^Mea/ inqtdt, "^Aoney 
Ni te perdite amo, atque amare perro 
Omnes sum assidue psiiatus annos. 
Quantum qui pote plurhniutn perire; 
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May I be doom^d^ on desart grcmnd> , 

To meet the lion in his round^ !* 

He said ^ and Love, on tiptoe near .hitii» 
Kind at last, and come to cheer himfi * 
Clapp'd his little hands to hear him. 



* The ancients be]iev«d, that perjure^ per8<Mis were parti- 
cularly liable to encounter wild beasts. 

t It has been supposed^ that the p^sage here, which is 
rather obscurely expressed in the original, at least to modern 
apprehensions, alludes to some difficulties, with which the 
loYcrs had met, and which had hitherto prevented their 
union. 



Solus in Libya, Indiave tosta, 

Cffisio veniam obvius leoni.* 

Hoc ut dixit. Amor, sinistrq^ ut ante, 
Dextram sternuit, approhatioaem. 



f ■' 
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But Acme to tha bending "yoath 

Just dropping back tbat rosy mouthy 

Kiss'd his reelii^> horering eyes. 

And ' O my life, my love !' replies, 

' So may our constant service be 

To this one only Deity, 

As with a transport doubly true 

He thrills your Acme's being through !* 

She said ; and Love, oa tiptoe near her. 
Kind at last, and come to cheer her, 
Clapp*d his little hands to hear ber« 



At Acme, leviter caput reflectens, 

Et dulcis pueri ebrios ocellos 

lilo purpureo ore suaviata, 

' Sic,' 'inquit, ^ mea vita, S^timille, 

Huic uno ibmino usque serviamus, 

Ut multo mihi major acriorque 

Ignis molUbus ardet in meduUis. 

Hoc ut dixit. Amor sinistram ut ante, 
Pextram stemuit approbationem. 
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Favour'd thus by heav'n above> 
Their lives are one return of love 5 
For he> poor fellow^ so possessed^ 
Is richer than with East and West^ — 

« 

And she^ in her enamour'd boy^ 

Finds all that she can frame of joy. 

Now who has seep> in Love*s subjection. 
Two more blest in their connection. 
Or a more-entire afifection } 

Nunc ab auspido bono profecti, 

Mutuis animis amant, amanter. 

Unam Septimius miseUus Acmen 

Mavolt quam Syrias Bntanniasquei 

Uno in Septimio fiddis Aciae 

Fadt^Hcias lilndinesque. 

Quis uUos hominea beatioreft 

Vidit? Quis Venerem auspicatiorem ? 



HORACE TO FYKRHA. 



ODE V. LIB. I. 



Pyrrha> what ardent stripling now. 
In one of thy einhotver*d rebneats. 

Would preas thee to indulge his vow ■ 
Amidst a world of flow'rs and swe^ ? 

For whom are bound thy tresses Inright 

With unconcern so exquisite ? 

Alas^ how oft shall he bewail 

His fickle stars and i^tfaless gale, 

«■ I ■ — — ^— — ■— — ~^M» P» ■■ - . ■II IIIIM— ipy— 

Quis multa gracilis t&puer in roda - 
Perfusus liquidis urget odoribus 
Grato, Pyrrha, sub antro? 
Cui flavam religas comam 
Simplex munditiis } Hen, quoties fidem 
Mtttatosque deos fiebit^ et asperse 



■»— I 



HORACE TD PHUtiU. ^ U5 

And stare with tmaeemsloiii'd 0fe9^ 
When the faiadt imd4 and wsldrs d0ei» 

Though IU»lr the aimahino liour >i*>g»iT|pg 

His bark along thy golden smlk9> 
Trusting to see thee> for hi|» pbf ^ 
For ever keep smooth holiday ! ~ 
Poor dazzled fools> who bask beside thee^ 
And trust because they never tried thee ! 
For me^ and for my dangers past> 
The grateful picture hangs at' last 



Nigris squora ventis 
Emirabitur insolens^ 
Qui nunc te finiitur credulus aurea^ 
Qui semper vacuam^ semper amabilem 
Sperat, nesdus aurse 
Fallacis ! Miseri quibus 
Intentata nites ! Me tabula sacer 
Votiva paries indicat uvida 



M 



HORACE lt> PYllRHA. 



Within the mighty Neptime^s fane^ 

Who snatched me^ drippiiig, from the main. 

Suspendisse potenti 
Vestimenta mafii deo. 






i 
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PART OF A CHORUS IN 
SENEGAS TRAGEDY OF THYESTES. 



'Tis not wealth that makes^ a king^ 
Nor the purple*s colpurhig^ 
Nor a brow that*s bound with gold. 
Nor gates on mighty hinges rolled. 

The king is he, who void of fear. 
Looks abroad with bosom dear; 

Reoem non facimit opes, 
Non vestis Tjnrice color, 
Non frontis nota regiae, 
Non auro nitidse lores. 

9 

Rex est, qui posuit met|tus> 
Et diri mala pectoris; 



148 PART 6f a chorus 

Who can tread ambition down> 
Nor be sway'd by smile or frown 3 
Nor for all the treasure cares. 
That mine conceals, or harvest weaiB, 
Or tliat gcdden sands deliver, 
Bosom'd in a glassy river. 

What shall mov^ his ^hlM teight? 
Not the headlong thundei^l^hl:. 



Quem non ambitio impotens, 
Et nunquam staldis JGaH^lh 
Vulgi praecipitis nioVd;. 
Nbh quldquid tbdit occidens^ 
Aut unda Tagud anrea 
Claro devehit alyeo; 
Non qnidquid Libycis terit 
Fervens area messibus. 

Quem non concutiet cadetia 
Obliqui via fulminis. 
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Nisqr the stonn that iij4m out 
To snatch the shiverUif iw^ 9lbm%f 
Nor all the shs^iea of plaUgbl^-B InMk 
With forward lanc^ or fiei^ bliiff|e» 
Safe with wisdom for Jmerowu, 
He looks on all things QAlndj (]C9W||$ 
He welcomes fyie, whim fite is nmf> 
Nor taints his dying breath with finr* 
Grant that all the fciiigi assembla^ 
At whose tread the ScyHiiaBs tremUcyw 



Non Euros rapiens mare^ 
Aut seevo rabidus freto 
Ventosi tumor Adrise ; 
Quern non lancea militls> 
Non strictus domuit chalybs ; 
Qui tuto positus loco> 
Infra se vidit omnia; 
Occurritque suo libens 
Fato> nee queritur mori. 
Reges conveniant hcet. 
Qui sparsos agitant iDahas^— 



150 ' PART OF A CHORUS 

Grant that in the train be they^ 
Whom the Red-Sea shores obey. 
Where the gems and chr3^tal caves 
Sparkle up through purple waves ^ 
Bring with these the Caspian stodt. 
Who scorns to shut th* invader out. 
And the daring tace that tread 
The rocking of the Danube's bed. 
With those again, where'er they be. 
Who, lapp'din silken luxury. 



Qui rubri vada litoris, « 
Et gemmis mare lucidum 
Late sanguineum tenent; 
Aut qui Caspia fortibus; 
Redudunt juga Sarmatis ; 
Certet, Danubii vadum 
Audet qui pedes ingredi; 
Et quocunque loco jacent 



IN $SNECA'S THYESTES. 1^51 

Teed, to the fiiU, tbeir lordly will}— 
The noble mind is rnqoarch stilL 

No need has he of vulgar fofce> 
Armour^ or arms, or chested horse^ 
Nor all the idle darts that light 
From Parthian in his feigned fligi^t. 
Nor whirling rocks from engines thrown^ 
That come to shake old cities dqwn. 



Seres vellere nobiles 5— 
Mens regnum bona possidet. 

Nil lillis opus est equis. 
Nil armis, et inertibus 
Tells, qufle procul ingerit 
Parthus, cum simulat fugas; 
Admotis nihil est opus 
Urbes stemere machinia 
Longe saxa^ rotantibus. 



ISi f iIRT or A CHCHIUS^ ftA. 

No — to fear not cartlily tiung. 
This it is that makes the Iday; 
And all of wi, whoe'er we be> 
May carve us out this fO^F&lt^- 

Bex est, qui metuit nihil j 
Hoc regnum sibi qilisque dat 



i 



BACCHUS, OR THE HRATES. 



VBQM HOMBK.^^'BTMV V. 



Op Bacchus let me tell a sperkUiig 9tf»*y.*<- 
'Twas by the flea«aide> on a promoi^cny. 
As like a blooming youth ha sat one day> 
His dark locks ripening in the sunny rayj 
And wrapt in a loose doak of crimson bright. 
Which half gave out his shouldears, broad and white, 
f That making up, a ship appear'd at 8ea> 
Brushing the wine«black billows mcOTilyj-^ 
A Tuscan trim, and pirates were the crew ; 
A fatal impulse drove them as they flew^ 
For looking hard, and nodding to each other, 
Concluding him, at least, soine prince's IwotheTji. 
They issued fbrth along the breezy bay, « 
Seiz'd him with jovial hearts, and bore away, 

I 



154 BACCHUS, OR THE PIRATES. 

No sooner were they ofiF^ than gath'ring lound him 
They mark'd his lovely strength^ and would have bound 
When lo> instead of this, the ponderous bands [him ; 
Snapped of themselves from off his legs and hands. 
He, all the while, discovering no surprise. 
But keeping, as before, his calm black eyes. 

At this, the Master, struck beyond the rest. 
Drew them aside, and earnestly addressed 5— 
' O wretched as ye are, have ye your brains. 
And see this being ye would hold with chains ? 
Trust me, the ship will not sustain him long; 
For either Jove he is, terribly strong. 
Or Neptune, or the silver-shafted King, 
But nothing, sure, resembling mortid thing' 
Land then and set him free, lest by and by 
He call the winds about him, and we die. 

He said 5 and thus, in bitterness of .heart 
The Captain answered, — 'Wretched that ^Aouart! 
Truly we've much to fear,-^a favouring gale. 
And aU things firm behind the runn^g sail ! . 



BAlCCHUS, or the PnUTES. Ift5 

Stick to thy post, and leave these things to men^ 
I trusty my friends^ before we sail again> 
To touch at Mgypt, CypruB^ or the norths 
And having learnt meantime our pnsoner*s worthy' 
What Mends he has^ and wealth to what amount, 
I To turn this god-send to a right account.* 

He said ; and hauling up the sail and mast, 
Dre\f the tight vessel stiff before the blasts 
The sailors^ under arm8> observe their prize^ 
When lo> strange doings interrupt their eyes ; 
For firsts a fountain of sweet-smelling wine 
Came gushmg o'er the deck with sprightly shines 
And odours> not of earth, their senses took ; 
The pallid wonder spread from look to look; 
And then a vine-tree over-ran the sail/ 
It*s green arms tossing to tbe pranksome gale; 
And then an ivy, witb a flowering shoot. 
Ran up the mast in rings, and kiss'd the £ruit. 
Which here and there the dipping vine let down i 
On every oar there was a garland crown. — 



lb$ BACCHUS, Om THB mUTEB. 

But now the crow catt'd oat ^To slmef To 9lu»e!* 
When leaping bediwani with aa aagry roKt, 
The dreadful Btmngsr to a Hon tiini*d> 
His glaring e^es beneath the hatches bam*d: 
Then ruahing forwards he beoame a bear> 
With fearful change bewSdering their deipeir) 
And then again a lian^ ramping high 
From seat to seat, and kxA^ing horviUjr. 
Heap*d at the sterU, and scrambUng all aloogj 
The trembling wretches round the Master throngj 
Who calmly stood, for he had done no wrong. 
Oh, at that minute, to be safe on land ! 
But now, in his own shape, the God's at hand. 
And spuming first the Captain from the side. 
The rest leap*d alter in the phmging tide; 
For one and all, as they had done tiie same, 
The same deserv'd$ and dolphins tbey became. 

The God then turning to the Master, broke 
In hapi^y-making smiles, and stoutly spoke :«-^ 



( 
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' Be of good ooarage, blest compaDiaii mine> 
Bacchus am 1, the roaring God of Winter 
And well shall this day be, £or thee and thine. 

Aad to> all tfvr^rcttofe mm! idl joy to Umi^ 
^on of the qpaxidbHsteiHog Senate ! 
Must never bard te^ ttfie ia his flOng^ 
Who mak*st it flow so attneetly and «o lilroagp. 



TO T B , ESQ. 

WRITTBN FROM HAIIPSTBAD. 



Dear B., whose native taste^ solid and clear> 
The fhrong of Hie has strengthened without hann^ 
You know the rural feeling, and the charm 

That stillness has for ajvorld-fretted ear :-— 

*Tis now deep whisp'rina^ll about me here 
With thousand tiny hushings, like the swarm 
Of atom bees, or fairies in alarm. 

Or noise of numerous bliss fix>m distant sphere. 



This charm our evening hours duly restore, — 
Nought heard through all our little, lull'd abode« 

Save the crisp fire, or leaf of book tum*d o*er. 
Or watch-dog, or the ring of ftt)sty road. 

Wants there no other sound then ? — ^Yes, one more,-*- 
The voice of friendly visiting, long owed. 

C. H. Reynell, Piccadilly, London. 
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